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FANTASIA 

Thank you for the recent 
issue of Starburst which I have 
just read. However, I hwe one 
minor quibble about a point of 
translation. The music used in the 
final scene of Disney's Fantasia 
was incorrectly named for a 
'British' magazine. Despite the 
title Night on Bald Mountain used 
in the advertising poster, the 
correct title of the piece is Night 
on the Bare Mountain. Indeed, 
the Encylopaedia Britannka and 
the Eulenburg Miniature Score 
(number 841) would verify this. I 
hope you don't mind me just 
pointing out this purely 'local' 
matter of linguistics. 

I look forward to seeing 
the next issue, and continued 
success with the magazine. 

Antony D. Ellis, 
Halifax, 
West Yorks. 

UFO CLUBS 

Having been a keen UFD 
enthusiast all my life, I would 
extract much enjoyment out 
of actually playing an active 
part in UFO investigation. 

I am writing this letter in 
the hope that an address or 
telephone number could be for- 
werded connecting itw with a 
national UFO organisation or 
society. 

If in the event of you being 
unable to reply directly, I would 
be grateful if this letter could be 
passed on to a society or organisa- 
tion dealing in this field. 

Concluding, Starburst is great 
and good value for money. 

Richard B. Wells, 
Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. 

You could try writing to Janet 
Cross, Bkhard. And youV find 
her at the UFO Network, 2 St 
hfian Court, Colneyhatch Lane, 
London N10. (Now don’t say we 
never do anything for you. 
Janet!) 

TV ON TV! 

What happened to Moon- 
base 3, The Twilight Zone, 


Orson Welles' Great Mystaries, 
Out of this World, The Avengers 
and, to an extent. The Outer 
Limits (relegated to the middle of 
the night when no one but the 
most avid sf fan bothers to watch 
- a great pity). All of these 
series, anthologies, call them 
what you will, have been buried. 
It seems very likely that none of 
these series will ever be shown 
again at a sensible hour of the 
day. 

I agree completely with Tise 
Vahimagi (Starburst 26) on what 
he has written about Journey to 
the Unknown (I prefer to call it 
by its other tide. Out of the 
Unknown). I enjoyed the series so 
much, from the opening tides on 
the rollercoaster in the blacked- 
out fairground, that I even 
went to the extent of recor- 
ding the theme musk which I 
found terribly eerie. 

Tise mentions the episode 
Matakitas is Coming. When I 
first saw this it truly frightened 
me and towards the end the 
action moved so qukkiy with 
images and information being 
thrown at you from left and right, 
that it was almost disorientating. 

Out of the Unknown, for 
me, was and still is one of the 
most entertaining anthologies I 
have ever seen and reminds 
me entirely of the American 
tv version Twist in the Tale. 

I wish the BBC or ITV would 
get around to repeating some of 
these classk programmes. Out of 
the Unknown was in colour and, 
possibly, the series may be 
repeated one day. But, as for 
The Twilight Zona, The Avengers, 
Out of this World etc, because 
they were made in black and 
white people get the wrong 
impression. Black and white gives 
the feeling of age and lack of 
quality but, no classic ever gets 
old. 

Aldo Rabaiotti, 
Port Talbot, 
S. Wales. 


I heve just read, with consid- 
erable interest your TV Zona 
column as featured in issue 25 of 
Starburst magazine. 

Like yourself, I for the past 
several years have been 


researching into filmed television 
material from about 1947 to 
perhaps, 1968. 

I was informed, a few weeks 
ago, by the film buyer for the 
local I.T.V. station (A.T.V.) that 
they had acquired the rights to 
the early colour episodes of The 
Cisco Kid western series (1950- 
55), but these could not be 
transmitted until better prints 
were provided from the distribu- 
tor. Thus proving, it isn't always 
easy to show vintage material. 

A.T.V. transmitted thirteen 
Twilight Zone episodes during the 
spring of '75. In 1976, colour 
re hashes of The Lone Ranger and 
Time-Tunnal, as well as an antho- 
logy series under the title: Play it- 
Again which included: Maverick, 
Dr KMdare, etc. 

The very best of luck with 
your project. 

A.G. Keeling, 
Warley, 

W. Midlands. 
P.S. My personal favourite, that I 
would like to see revived, is The 
Buccaneers (1956). 

Your letter brought back soma 
fond memories for the Starbunt 
staff. Why, at the very mention of 
The Buccaneers, editor Alan 
McKenzie burst into a tuneless 
rendition of "Let's go a-roving, 
a-roving across the oceans. Oh 
Let's go a-roving and join the 
Buccaneers. " How many of you 
can join in the next verse? 

Before I start, I would like 
to say that I am delighted that 
your magazine is now running a 
tegular TV column - something 
that is sorely lacking in a great 
many other film magazines (both 
sf and general). I am equally 
delighted that you have Tise 
Vahimagi to write it. Mr 
Vahimagi's book. The American 
Vein, is the most informative, 
interesting and refreshing work on 
television to have emerged during 
the current (and welcome) rash 
of them (I share Tony Crawley's 
apparent disappointment and 
disgust with HalliweU's slung- 
together TV Guide - it remains a 
vaguely useful reference tool, but 
there are far too many ommis- 
sions and discrepancies to be 


taken totally seriously). 

Columns as opinionated and 
downright prejudiced as TV Zone 
are always a joy to read and the 
fact that they are often utterly 
infuriating is a large part of their 
appeal. (It's this irreverently 
opinionated tone that your 
regular contributors like Brosnan 
and Crawley achieve that makes 
your magazine the most enter- 
taining and interesting of the sf 
mags currently on the market; a 
fact that many correspondents 
seem not to have recognised 
judging by the recent partisan 
assaults on poor Mr Brosnan). 

Having said that, my main 
reason for writing is to defend 
Buck Rogers in the 25th Century 
from Mr Vahimagi's salvo in your 
latest issue. Dkay, so Buck may 
not be inventive. It may not be a 
whole new concept in tele- 
fantasy. (Whole new concepts 
in tele-anything are a rare 
occurence these days). But it's 
fun. Personally I have absolutely 
nothing against watching "lusty- 
looking girls with sprayed-on 
outfits". And I'd rather spend 
fifty minutes watching a light- 
weight, fun sf show done 
reasonably well with occasio- 
nally amusing scripts, pleasingly 
relaxed performances and accep- 
table special effects than spend 
around six hours watching a 
supposedly intelligent piece of sf 
slowly sink from sight in a welter 
of stilted acting, lously cut-rate 
effects and pretentious Pseudo- 
Seriousness like The Martian 
Chronkles (although a goodly 
part of the second episode raised 
my hopes, albeit falsely). Gil 
Gerald is an amiable hero, Erin 
Gray looks great, can be tough 
without being butch and delivers 
her lines with a modicum of 
intelligence - personally I think 
she's the best lady to hit tele- 
fantasy since Diana Rigg. And any 
series that features Jamie Lee 
Curtis as guest star really can't be 
all bad. (Not to mention the sly 
joke of featuring Buster Crabbe as 
"Gordon" in the opening 
episode). So, whilst Mr Vahimagi 
sits down to wallow in Dr Who, 
I'll settle back and thoroughly 
enjoy Buck Rogen thank you 
very much (Are the programme 
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planners reatly trying to do 
themselves out of a job by driving 
US all out to buy video recorders 
so we can arrange our own sche- 
dules? SF on the box is rare 
enough without having to face 
this choice every Saturday 
teatime. But then whilst most of 
us can only drool over VCRs in 
the shops I suppose the planners' 
jobs are quite safe and they can 
continue to arrange annoying and 
frustrating clashes like this). 

Anyway, keep up the infuri- 
ating work Mr Vahimagi. I hope 
your column runs for years. 

Incidentally, The American 
Vein revealed that Vahimagi has a 
wealth of lost and forgotten 
information about tv shows of 
yore at his fingertips - so how 
about attempting some more 
episode guides. Not the current 
shows or the old regulars like 
Twiight Zone or The Invaden - 
but the shows which are fondly 
remembered but are never taken 
really seriously as fantasy like The 
Man from UNCLE or even The 
Avengers. (Personally, I still 
dream that Marvel will have a 
brainstorm and produce a one-off 
about old western or cop shows - 
and at last we'll get a full episode 
guide of — gasp - Maverick 
or 77 Sunset Strip. Well, I can 
dream, huh? 

And while we're at it - 
let's try for a Bring Back the 
Twilight Zone campaign. (I never 
saw it first time round - and to 
be honest I don't even know 
which channel showed it — so 
which me should I write to?) 

Thanks for listening and I wish 
you continued luck with your 
fine magazine (issue 27, eh? You 
must be doing something right). 

Mike Young, 
Etal Park, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Buying Starburst each month 
has become a pleasant habit 
which I hope I won't have to 
break within the foreseeable 
future because I generally find at 
laast one article worth reading. 
Starburst 26 was no exception. In 
fact it's probably the most well 
balanced issue you've put 
together to datel There is cer- 
tainly a lot which I'd like to 
comment upon. So without more 
ado . . . 

I was interested (and deligh- 


ted) to see that you've taken an 
in-depth look at what is probably 
the greatest imaginative film ever 
made — Fantasia, particularly as I 
was irresistably reminded of 
certain sequences in this while 
watching Tha Empire Strikes 
Back; the similarity in pace and 
animation between Disney's 
dinosaurs keeling over in their 
death throes, and the destruction 
of the walkers in Empire is par- 
ticularly marked, as is the art 
deco styling used for both 
Fantasia's Pastoral section and 
Empire's Cloud City (a style 
considered futuristic enough in its 
time to have served the comic 
strip heroes of the 40's and SB's 
although perhaps a little dated for 
today's film fan). Which brings 
me to Alan Murdoch's article on 
comic strip conversions for the 
screen. It's a pity that he wasn't 
given more space for a detailed 
analysis. The article was little 
more than a list of names without 
any attempt at critical assessnwnt. 
I appreciate that space is limited 
but perhaps a series spread over 
two or three issues would have 
been more valuable. My own 
feeling is that the only really 
successful adaptations are those 
which reflect the style of comic 
strip art, the sort of thing which 
the production team of tv's 
Batman achieved with tilted 
camera shots, freeze frame, and 
captions, and which Barbaralla 
achieved with extravagant sets 
and costumes; although the 
Monica Vitti Modesty Blaise film 
attempted to combine both tech- 
niques and succeeded only in 
looking ludicrous and being 
thoroughly confusing. Inciden- 
tally, I'm surprised that British 
listeners have not yet had the 
opportunity of hearing the BBC 
World Service series of Modesty 
Blaise yet. 

To return to your letters 
column, I agree with Sue Turner 
that Survivors was superior adult 
science fiction, but it's certainly 
not the only one of its type, or 
the best. Unfortunately British tv 
companies seem to regard science 
fiction programmes as children's 
programmes almost by definition 
and are reluctant to label any- 
thing broadcast after 9.00 pm as 
sf. Quatermass (the BBC produc- 
tion) was described as a 'thriller' 
and broadcast at a time generally 


reserved for detective plays. Dr 
Kit Pedlerand Gerry Davis coined 
the term 'science-fact' to describe 
Doomwatch and to disassociate it 
from the spaceships and ray guns 
sf of Star Trek (in fact Doom- 
watch was far closer to the spirit 
of the science fiction literature of 
its day than any other programme 
or film but its publicity was such 
that I doubt if many of its 
audience realised that they were 
watching an sf series). ITV's 
Thriller series was in fact closer in 
spirit to the current Hammer 
House of Horror series than to the 
detective style programmes to 
which the term thriller was 
originally applied, while The 
Prisoner defied definition. Today, 
with the success of the science 
fiction genre in both the cinema 
and television the tv companies 
are no longer terrified of the sf 
label, on the contrary, there 
seems to be a danger that the 
term may become over used. 

I seem to have strayed into 
Tise Vahimagi territory here. I 
appreciate the thoughts behind 
his TV Zone column but he does 
exhibit a touching naivety in the 
face of the facts of copyright law, 
programme planning and Equity 
agreements. With the exception of 
such imported programmes as 
Star Trek and Outar Limits the 
restrictions on British made 
productions are ludicrously 
limiting and generally lead to the 
ridiculous situation whereby the 
summer schedules are virtually a 
repeat of the previous autumn's 
programming. Unless there is a 
drastic change in the structure of 
broadcasting law (and with the 
increasing popularity of the video 
tape machines such a change 
seems more than likely) the 
future wHI consist of endless 
repeats of US shows which seem 
to get steadily worse as the 
budgets get steadily larger. 

Having said that I do feel that 
in spite of Vahimagi's contemp- 
tuous put-down Space Academy 
(which is so badly publicised that 
even London Weekend Tele- 
vision's announcers seem to think 
that this live action (just) 
programme is a cartoon series) is 
one of the few sf shows worth 
watching. Its obviously low 
budget, hackneyed plots and 
unbelievably clean-cut characters 
and ethics remind nw of the early 


days of Lost in Space and is a 
refreshing change from the super- 
psychedelic multi-million dollar 
effects and tongue in cheek, gee- 
this-sci-fi-is-such-fun attitude of 
Buck Rogers or Battlestar Galac- 
tka. I'm not saying that Space 
Academy is good, just that it 
compares favourably with its 
rivals. And for those who think 
that the acting in Space 1999 and 
UFO is wooden, there are times 
during Buck Rogers when I've 
been convinced that I was 
watching Thunderbirds - and not 
the space craft shots either! 

Finally a plea for more com- 
prehensive coverage of the work 
which goes into creating believ- 
able futures for the cinema, 

specifically tha work of the sat 
designers, costume designers and 
make-up artists whose contribu- 
tion is as important, if not more 
so, as that of the special effects 
designers. I did hope that the 
centre-spread on the Empire 

costumes would herald an article 
on the work and problams 
involved in making these — but 
no, it's back to those interminable 
features on effects and model- 
making which are covered in just 
as much detail in your rival 
publications (to be fair I did think 
that Mat Irvine's series on the 

subject was one of the best 

layman's guides I've ever read on 
tha subject). Starburst has been 
very good, it could be infinitely 
better in future! 

Jean Sheward, 
Acton, 
London. 
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SPIELBERG^S UFOs 

Steven Spielberg it heving another bash at 
UFOt-^And I don’t meart an Extra Special 
Edition of Qose Encountan: I do believe he's 
finally got that movie out of his system and in 
the shape he always wanted. No, I'm referring 
to a new Spielberg venture in his producer's 
hat. Night Skies. It has the makings of yet 
another highly expensive Spielbergian budget, 
but with rather more success-potential than his 
producing Zemeckis-Gale ventures. First off, 
ha's got himself a rather better team together. 
Ron Cobb will direct from a John Sayles 
scenario. 



Director Stephen Spielberg. 


Now, Ron Cobb, you will have heard of 
before. He's the cartoonist with the Los 
Angeles Free Press who was part of the Alien 
design team. He has also lately completed his 
designs for the much-delayed movie of Conan 
The Barbarian. John Sayles, however, is a new 
name to these pages, but one, according to 
several American critics, to kaep an eye on. "A 
remarkable talent," comments Time Magazine 
critic Richard Corliss. 

Sayles is not 30 yet and has already won 
awards for his first film (a short with the oddly 
telephonic and Lucasian title of 1-80 Nebraska 
M.490-M.20S) and his first novel. Union Dues. 
Yet another pupil of Roger Corman, he wrote a 
couple of little Cormania exploitationers, 
Piranaha and The Lady In Rad, before scripting 
jolly Roger's most expensive film to date and 
his long-awaited return to science fiction - 
Battle Beyond the Stars. John Sayles then took 
his Corman earnings and financed his own first 
feature. Return of the Secaus Sevan, with 
60,000 dollan which is absolutely nothing in 
Hollywood terms where the average budget is 
about 8.5 million dollarv He saved money by 
doing almost everything himself on the film - 
writing, producing, directing, editing it and 
playing one of the seven characters - all 
flowers of the 60s. ten years on. 


His script for Spielberg is officially 
described in that quaint Hollywoodese as "a 
non-hardware UFO story". In other words, 
more about UFO spotters than UFOs them- 
selves. The story obviously attracted someone 
like Spielberg who hat never forgotten how he 
missed one of his boy scouts' troop camping 
trips during which his pals saw a red UFO 
thingie whizzing through the heavens. He's been 
looking for it ever since . . . 

Sayles, himself, says he will be unavailable 
for any re-writes on what he considers a full 
scenario. When Night Skies goes into produc- 
tion come the end of 1981 (after Spielberg has 
finished his two films for George Lucas), Sayles 
will be otherwise engaged, directing his own 
Blood of the Lamb for the Ladd Company 
(headed by Alan Ladd Jnr, the man who gave 
Lucas the initial go-ahead with Star Wan when 
production chief of 20th Century-Fox), plus a 
60s-set movie for Fox itself. Both of these 
projects wNI see a formidable rise in his own 
budget-scales, from 60,000 to 4.5 million 
dollan or so. He's also hoping to shoot another 
of his more personal studies, Lima, which he 
first penned in 1977. Seems those Stateside 
critics may have a point. Sayles is obviously 
someone to watch. 

CORMAN TALKS 

Meanwhile, Sayles’ old mentor, Roger Corman, 
has been releasing fresh information on his new 
schedule of three science fiction movies. Night- 
fall, the Isaac Asimov tale that Julie Corman 
will produce for Roger's New World, wHI cost 
up to 7-million dollan of probably German 
money in the main. For the same kind of 
budget, Corman w8l be producing Journey 
Beyond This GMaxy, while Planet of Horron 
will come a smidgen cheaper at 5-million. And 
for the moment, he has axed any production 
plans for his old script of MBIenium and his 
other pet tale. The Last World War . . . though 
if Battle Beyond the Stan keeps making as 
much loot as it started to do, Roger may find 



Battia Bayond tha Start. 


he has more money to spend and ha could 
reactivate them. 

His other 1981 projects include the Paris-set 
Quartet starring Alan Bates and a good old 
fashioned touch of sheer Cormania, Don't Open 
The Door. That, by the way, is a new title for a 
script Roger had initially called . . . Friday the 
13th. Not often you find Roger Corman pipped 
at the post. 

THONGOR LIVES 

Milton Subotsky, as intimated by Phil Edwards 
in his great background-history article (Star- 
burst 26), has not given up on Thongor. The 
movie lives ... But when Thongor goes into the 
valley of the demons next year, it'N be in 
70mm animation form. 


TOE I RULES, OK 



The shock news that yet another of the good 
ship Yamato animation fantasies is outpacing 
The Empire Strikes Back in Tokyo, is final 
proof of the enormous power of Japanese 
animation. Although what scanty evidence 
we've had here of their shows was laughed off 
the screens, they're heap big business in the 
land of the rising Datsun ... and increasingly 
beyond. Goldorak, for example, is now a house- 
hold name for most Euro-families. France, 
Italy, and Germany are big buyers of the 
Japanese tv comic strips — America is the next 
target. (I think they've given up on Britain). 

Yamato Towa Ni, which translates toughly 
and indeed most aptly as Be Forever, Yamato 
(third of the series) opened in T okyo five weeks 
after Empire, and immediately hit the No 1 
box-office spot. Not that surprising, perhaps. 
Much the same happened last year when 
another Toei cartoon space movie. Galaxy 
Express, became the top home-made movie of 
the year, earning upwards of 8-million dollars, 
coming fourth in the box-office charts behind 
Superman, Death on the NHe and Grease. 
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Such film winners, though, are small 
potatoes compared with the television output - 
and sales. Animation strips fill the kiddy hours 
of 5-7pm on all five Japanese channels. These 
half-hour shows cost about 40,000 dollars to 
make. In a full year therefore, no less than 250 
million dollars is spent on tele-animation a year. 
(A further 50 million dollars goes on cartoon 
features for the cinemas, which thank heaven, 
are not all re-edited telly-series anymore, but 
original features). 

Top of the animators’ heap, of course, is the 
mammoth Toei combine. We've often examined 
their work in Starburst before, as well as their 
complaints that no British tv network seems 
interested in their work (or, more likely, can 
afford it). Toei has its own special studio 
complex and a 350 work -force — producing up 
to six half-hour tv shows a week, plus their hot 
movies. 

Overseas and home sales bring in 500- 
million dollan in revenue, and if the Japs 
follow their success with cars and break into 
the huge American market (and they reckon 
they will - "give us five years") this figure will 
rapidly top the billion mark. Toei, in fact, has 
already a toei in the American door, with their 
co-production deal with Marvel Comics to make 
a 90-minute cartoon of Swan Lake. They're 
after much bigger things, though, and have been 
talking turkey about similar co-production 
pacts to produce Spider-Man, The Incredible 
Hulk and Captain America. The idea, says 
Toei's Osamu Fukunaka, would be to bring all 
the designs, story-boards, music. everYthing 
from Hollywood to Tokyo - where the anim- 
ation work would be filmed. And Toei is 
putting its money where its mouth and artists' 
pens are - all 35-million dollars of it 

As well as Matvei, Toei has a new deal with 
Disney. So far, it's for exclusive re-issues of 
Disney cartoon classics only (Toei owns 134 
cinemas in Japan). Distributing Disney could be 
but one step to the company working with or 
for Disney on future animation projects, make 
no mistake of that. 

Star Wars, of course, is behind the current 
boom of space operas from the Nipponese 
studios - from Goldonk to Dsamu Texuka's 
Space Fite for the Toho-Towa company . . . 
and their latest film hit, Draemon, about a cat 
with super powers, if you please. But the root 
cause goes further than simply being turned on 
by Lucas. "We have developed technique to an 
extraordinary level," says Motoyuko Kubotani 
of Shochiku Films, "and we have applied it to 
achieve pace and action that cannot be created 
in live-action pictures. Japan has been a leader 
in science-fiction and science-fantasy and these 
elements are naturally absorbed by our 
animators. Almost anything imaginable in 
charKters, expression and gadgetry becomes 
part of our animation output." 

Including, of course, vast profits. 


SCOTT FREE 

EMI have lost Ridley Scott by taking so long to 
get Knight off the ground. The Alien director is 
now too busy with his new Hollywood career - 
including Dune for Dino De Laurentiis - to 
make his tale of knights, ancient and bold. 
Walter Hill, director of the Carradine and Keach 
brothers in The Long Riders, will take over the 
reins. As well as the helmer, the title has been 
switched. Knight is now The Sword. 

TORONTO TERROR 

The - er - stepfather of Rosemary's Baby, 
John Cassavetes, is returning to fantasy bumps 
in the night in Toronto. He's starring in a 
5,100,000 dollar chiller called Incubus, written 
by Sandor Stem and directed by our very own 
John Hough. Cassavetes, no doubt, is making 
the terror-trip for the bucks in order to help 
finance his next outing as a director. His last 
one, Gloria, starring his wife, Gena Rowlands, 
has just shared the top prize at the Venice 
festival. 

DR LOGAN 

Gregory Harrison, the tv Logan, is having rather 
better fortune with his latest series in America. 
He's the self-assured Vietnam veteran Dr 
"Gonzo" Gates, sidekick to Pemell Roberts in, 
and as. Trapper John, MD, which is a kind of 


son-of-M*A*S‘H. Trapper John was the 
character played by Wayne Rogers opposite 
Alan Alda in the Korean war comedy, and this 
new series looks at the happy-go-lucky Trapper 
26 years later, heading up an emergency unit at 
a San Francisco hospital. Greg Harrison's 
character is, perhaps, closer to the M*A*S*H 
irreverency, being just back from hit own 
medical service in 'Nam. "He's a lot like me," 
says Greg. "Just as unimpressed with authority 
at I am, but he's half again as witty in the way 
he deals with it. But then he has writers. I'm 
usually thinking of what I should've said in real 
life . . . long after the fact." Greg knows his role 
inside out Although a conscientious objector, 
he did his two years US Army service in 
Germany — as a medic attached to a chopper 
unit. (What's that? Yes, the bearded, bald-pated 
Pemell Roberts is the former Adam Cartwright 
of Bonanza. Pa Lome Greene has aged better). 

SCANNERS SCAM 

First word on David Cronenberg's newest sf 
item from Canada, Scanners, comes from Gob 
Rehme, head honcho of Avco Embassy - a 
company suddenly heavily devoted to fantasy- 
shock numbers. Rehme flew into Toronto to 
view a rough-cut of the film - due out early 
next year - and was, in a word, ecstatic. 'The 
picture is simply fantastic," says he. "Scanners 
is bound to become one of the most talked 
about science fiction films ever made. David 


REMAKE DEPT 
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There's also been a change of director of the 
long-announced re-make of the late Val 
Lewton's 1942 winner. Cat People. The old 
RKO property is among several due for the re- 
tread process by producer Wilbur Stark at 
Unhnrsai. Driginally, the new director was to 
have been the French erotrcist, Roger Vadim - 
not so outlandish a choice as you may think. 
Vadim is an sf nut and only wishes someone 
would back him with enough loot and the right 
script to prove it Now, however, Vadim is out 
and the new man is, certainly, a surprise. It's 
Paul Schrader, the writer of various Marlin 
Scorsase-Robert De Niro films (Taxi Driver, 
The Raging BuH), and the helmer of Blue 
Colbr, The Hardcore Life, and indeed producer 
of several other projects. With Cat People, 
Schrader (who has been teaching cinema since 
completing American Gigolo) will be directing 
somebody else's script for the first time. Alan 
Drmsby is responsible for the up-dated 
scenario, or so it says here. I'm sure Schrader 
will be adding some of his usual Calvinist doom 
to it, though. 

Dne of Wilbur Stark's other RKO re makes 
will be Howard Hawks' The Thing (From 
Another World). John Carpenter directs that 
one, as I've reported already and will be going 
into at more length in the future with a New 
Year's interview with the young master . . . 







Cronenberg is a master of the art and has 
crafted an exciting, futuristic and controversial 
film." His stars, by the way, include sweet 
feced Jennifer O'Neill and ex-Prisoner, Patrick 
McGoohan. No wonder Avco's Bob Rehme is 
tickled pink. As well as the new Cronenberg, he 
has John Carpenter's new film. Escape from 
New York, on his books, plus Jamie Lee Curtis' 
Prom Night. And there's every likelihood that 
Avco will also pick up another shocker from 
Cronenberg's backers, FMmplan - William 
Shatner and Lee Grent in J.C. Lord's The 
Fright. The J.C., incidentally, stands for Jean- 
Claude, but obviously Filmplan don't want us 
to think this is a French movie . . . 

&tEATSCOTTS 

After their forays into the dark, old house 
numbers - together in The Changeling; she, by 
herself in The Hearse - George C. Scott and his 
missus, Trish Van Devere, have returned to the 
American stage. Akin to a certain Mr OToole, 
they did not, however, choose their new vehicle 
too wisely. I doubt if any film will ever stem 
from Sidney Michael's Tricks of the Trade, 
something of a telly romantic thriller really, 
with George es a CIA agent, with the cover of a 
shrink, and Trish lying on his couch, alongside 
far too many red herrings. 



Aetna Trish Vtn Dtven. 


BIGSTARSKY? 

Paul Michael Glaser, the erstwhile Starsky of 
the tv cop beat, was one of the big sensations of 
the Venice film festival, mobbed wherever he 
ambled. Not so hot with the critia, though. 
Even though his Canadian entry. Phobia, was 
directed by the immortal John Hutton, Glaser 
got the thumbs-down for his overly smooth 
acting in a very routine chiller. Indeed, some 
say he was to be found acting rather better in 
Venice when complaining his luggage failed to 
turn up off hit Pan Am flight from New York. 



WISE MOVES 

Unlike Chris Reeve, Robert Wise hasn't found a 
new feature yet, after Star Trek. Instead, he's 
working on a series of education films for 
movie students, made with the Directors Guild 
of America. Similar to the Guild's eight-party 
history, The Men Who Made the Movies, Wise's 
bunch looks at the work of the director in 
films. His first short is The Diiecton and the 
Actors, and he's now shooting The Director and 
Visual Imagery. Could be en interesting pick-up 
for the Beeb there . . . 

TEUY PAP 

Well, they've shown the pilot film on ABC-tv in 
the States - and that took some nerve. But 
whether Mr end Mn Dracula will ever reach full 
series format remains rather doubtful — that 
would take some nerve. Dne good aspect of the 
actors' strike, according to certain tv execu- 
tives, is that extra work was carried out on 
scripts when shooting halted, and so by the 
time the actors went back to work, scenarios 
were in better shape, not as hurried as usual. 
Well, they'd had to work a year or more to 
straighten out Mr and Mrs D's unctious Dick 
Shawn (you love him or hate him; I think I've 
made my position clear) as Dracula, with Carol 
Lawrence as his wife in this weak idea of having 
the Draculas moving (like George Hamilton) 
from the old Transylvanian homestead to 
America - to the South Bronx, in fact. Writer- 


Christopher Reeve's big gamble seems to have 
come off. Choosing his first film out of his 
Supie combinations was not easy. He settled, as 
we all know, for the Richard Matheson story. 
Bid Time Return - directed by the Jaws II 
man, Jeannot Szwarc as Somev^era in Time. 
And thus far, the critical reaction from 
American scribes is exceedingly good. The time- 
tripping love story is, yes, old-fashioned, but 
apparently works impeccably. The Variety 
critic adds, "If anyone had any doubt after 
Superman that Reeve is a fine actor and with 
both star power and versatility, this film should 
firmly establish his credentials. As a first rate 
and exciting romantic lead, able to handle both 
comedy and drama with equal skill. Reeve has 
a terrific screen career in the making." Good on 
him. His romantic interest, of course, is another 
old (well, young) fantasy hand, Jane Seymour 
from the worlds of Bond and Harryhausen. 
Keep your eyes open in the film - Richard 
Matheson pops up, himself. He's billed iii the 
cast as: Astonished Man. 

Chris is making up for lost time in 
promoting the film. He could not attend 
Universal's "romantic weekend" hoopla staged 
at the film's main setting, the Grand Hotel on 
Michigan's Mackinan Island — because the 
actors' strike forbade Ktors taking part in such 
publicity bashes. 


producer Robert Klane further copied the Love 
At First Bite notion of having our friendly, 
neighbourhood blood-suckers trying to adapt to 
the American way of life. Tepid stuff. Not a 
patch on the wit of The Adams Family or even 
the dear old Munstais, come to that. 

TELLY HIT 

Rather better tv-faie it the NBC movie. The 
Hendenon Monster, a kind of updated 
FrankeiKtein cum Jekyll and Hyde tale which 
has Jason Miller (from The Exorcist dabbling in 
DNA studies. Christine Lahiti, (from And 
Justice For AN) was hit assistant and Stephen 
Collins (from Star Trek) was her husband. The 
monster was the bio-chemist himself and what 
he could do to, rather than for the world. Waris 
Hussein directed; not an absolute winner . . . 
unless you see it on the same night as Mr and 
Mis Drecula, that it. 

BY GEORGE! 

What can only be described as the George 
Romero influence is playing havoc with 
America's voluntary film censorship ratings. 
Horror films/thocker trips/creepy ghoulies/ 
gothic fantasies (call 'em what you will) are 
beginning to get so thoroughly nasty, they're 
being awarded X labels by the Motion Picture 
Association of America's Classification and 
Ratings Administration. An American X is 
much stronger than ours, and usually denotes 
not merely sex-oriented movies, but hard-core 
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Christopher Peeve (lefti end Jene Seymour 
(ebove) star together in Somcwhcr* in Tim*. 


pornography. The so-called straight film-makers 
do not, therefore, take kindly to being rated as 
equals of the blue brigades - though they're 
asking for it by churning out so much vomit- 
worthy hard-core violence. 

Because a film is X-ed, it doesn't follow that 
the director or his distributor will — or indeed, 
has to agree, and affix the offensive letter to 
their advertising. Far from it. They tend to 
squeal like pigs and fight like mad. They 
appeal against the rating to the MPAA, but if 
they cannot win a two-thirds majority vote, the 
X stays. (Nic Roeg, of all cine-geniuses, has 
lately lost his fight against an X for Bad Timing, 
although it's a wholly artistic film, winner of 
Best Film at the Toronto Festival and even 
won, uncut, a British X, which is equivalent to 
the American R for Restricted age-group 
audiences). 

If they're stuck with an X, the director, or 
more likely his distributor, opens the film 
minus any rating at alll He merely hypes it "for 
adults only" or some such euphemistic line 
aimed at steering away folk of a nervous 
disposition or having the basic human 
abhorence of seeing heads, arms, legs hacked 
about in close-up, bodies disintegrating or the 
undead strolling around urban streets. 

Romero's own Dawn of the Dead, and the 
cheapie Italian import which ripped off his 
original Italian title. Zombie, both opened in 
this fashion in America. Caroline Munro's 
extremely nasty American debut. Maniac, went 
the same route and now Charles Kaufman 
follows suit with his Mother's Day - "this 


picture contains scenes of a violent nature, no 
one under 17 will be admitted unless 
accompanied by an adult." (And in view of the 
film, that shouldn't be a motherl). Even Fred 
Schepisi's fine Australian drama. The Chant of 
Jimmy Blacksmith (more historical than horror- 
style hysterical) was released sans rating - "due 
to the nature of this film, under 17 requires 
accompanying Parent or Adult Guardian. There 
will be strict adherence to this policy." 

Such warnings make the films sound more 
like self-rated Rs than an MPAA official X — 
and if every film company rated its own films, 
the paying public would be in a pretty pickle. 
In Britain, some companies pray for an X to 
boost trade, others fight, if necessary cut 
scenes, to get an AA, to grab the youth market. 
If left to rate themselves, every film would be 
over-hyped and the public would be invariably 
cheated by an X sounding like an AA or vice- 
versa. Although against censorship at any level, 
in any media, it's obviously important that 
there is some kind of official, and non-partisan 
guidance rating system, to protect children 
rather than to boost profits. 

Some American distributors are thinking 
like their British cousins - and asking for a 
two-tier X rating. X for horror, say, and XX for 
porno, or X for sex in Britain and H for horror, 
or maybe V for heavy violence. The Americans 



Director George Romero. 


just don't want to be mistaken for porno, 
ironically the Mother's Day director, Charlie 
Kaufman, used to work in hard-core, so that 
the X which he self-imposed in his sexploitation 
days, he is now avoiding like the very plague. 

Some good may come out of the mess. 
Violence, extreme, overt, gratuitous violence 
may finally be put in the grave. Excessive blood 
and gore, as Hitchcock proved for so long, .is 
not necessary - to imply it is often more 


terrifying than showing bottles of ketchup 
dripping all over everyone. As the sex-film 
makers used to say in their own defence, the 
true pornography in life is not sex — where 
would we be without it? - but violence . . . 
without that we might be around for a tittle 
longer. 

KING MOVIES 

Straight after the news that producer Milton 
Subotsky has now become connected with the 
plans to film two Stephen King tales, comes 
news of The King's latest short story. Called 
The Monkey, it first appeared in a special 32- 
page pull-out paperback within Gatlery maga- 
zine in America in November. The mag has a 
long association with premiering King. Gallery 
ran The Creep Show in last year's July issue. 
George Romero directs that show late next 
year. Milton Subotsky will produce Fright 
Ni|^t and Terror By Daylight. And it won't be 
long. I'm sure, before we hear who's due to buy 
The Monkey . . . 

JL&RJONTV 

John Carpenter's Halloween is now available on 
video-cassette. Or it is in America via the Media 
Home Entertainment combine in Los Angeles. 
Twill be coming our way soon enough. Just 
check the listings of your favourite video out- 
let. You can't miss it. It's being hyped as "the 
most successful independent motion picture of 
all time." I'm thinking of buying a copy for our 
highly esteemed Editor to help him tell the 
difference between Jamie Lee Curtis and PJ. 
Soles. (PJ, incidentally, has just joined the cast 
of something called Jambalaya. And I do mean 
PJ and not JL, OK, AM?) Media Home Enter- 
tainments also have BHI Osco's Flesh Gordon 
on their books, plus those Ken Shapiro-Chevy 
Chase tele-send-ups. The Groove Tube and 
Tunnelvision. Sounds a bright outfit. 

FANTASY CHART 

I'm still getting mail from readers about the 
Starburst Top Fantasy Film Chart (Starbuist 
21), the rights and wrongs of it, bouquets and 
brickbats both. (Best letter came from a certain 
R. Roy in Belfast; no prizes, but it will pop up 
in our letters page when we've room). The main 
complaint from the mail is whether the finan- 
cial facU, and therefore placings are right, given 
the change in the value of the dollar over the 
years, the fluctuating habits of filmgoing and 
such like. I've rested my case before now, but 
here's an intriguing postscript. Variety, without 
whose chart of all-time box-office winners, our 
own chart could not be compiled, have lately 
issued a list of the hit movies as seen on tele- 
vision since 1961. As obviously more people see 
tv in America than go to the cinema, the chart 
tends to clear up some old arguments about 
which film is more popular than another. 
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SUPER-GUN 


Starbunt it offsring tan bonus points to the 
first reader who recognises which science 
fiction film this scene comes from. Sorry, it's a 
trick question. The futuristic gun depicted hare 
actually appears in the United Artists film Dogs 
of War, based on the best selling novel by 
Frederick Forsyth. The gun is code-named 
XM18 Projectile Launcher, and affectionately 
known as "the mean machine". 

Though the gun it no longer on the secrets 
list, very little it known about it. It it currently 
undergoing tests both in Anwrican and in Great 
Britain. Weighing a mere 15l4lbt, the weapon is 
light enough for a man to carry in one hand. Its 
multi-barrelled action can fire a combination of 
gas, smoke or high impact mitsilas over a range 
of 200 yards. 

The world premiere of Dogs of War will be 
in London on December 17th 1980. 


For instance, tv-wite. Gone With The Wind 
remains the biggest home audience grabber - 
unbeaten since its 1976 airing. (Star Wan, of 
course, hat not been screened on television . . . 
anywhere). As GWTW was shown in two halves, 
it takes the top two positions, and Airport 
which I tend to include in our chart for its 
connection with the disaster movies, shares 
third place with Love Story. Jaws has sixth 
position ail to itself, with The Poseidon 
Adventure seventh, and Hitchcock's The Birds 
tying for seventh with Duke's True Grit. But 
K's a long way down to No 20 before we reach 
that is the first real sf item in the listings - 
Planet of the Apes . . . unless you, like Lucas 
and Co, rate The Wizard of Oz in the sf eater- 
gory - at No 18 and 19 . . . 

QUICK TAKES 

William Shatnar appears in and narrates a new 
six-part tv documentary series out of New 
York, This Was America . . . Pino Donaggio, 
who scored Nk Roeg's Don't Look Now, is 
supplying the muskal moods for The Howling 





. . . John Brosnan's Future Tense book on sf 
films just published in America (John who?) 
Paul Lynch, director of Jamie Lee Curtis' Prom 
Night, is making Humungus for next to nothing 
- 1.5 million dollars . . . Luis Bunuel discovery 
Cerole Bouquet is Roger Moore's leading lady 
in For Your Eyes Only, along with ex-skater 
Lynn Holly Johnson. These gals are getting so 
young, Moore will look older than ever . . . 
Carlo Rambaldi, man behind King Kong and 
CE3K's alien Puck, working on Andrej 
Kulawski's Franco-German Possession, starring 
Nosferatu's Isabelle Adjani . . . 

FRENCH FANTASY 

The big festivals apart, Paris was the place to be 
this summer for our kind of movies. There are, 
of course, more cinemas in Paris than any 
British city for a kkk-off, to there's always 
something in the fantasy mould on show - new 


or old. Summertime used to be notoriously bad 
for Parisian cinemas, though, as the entire 
population took off to kill themselves on the 
roads of the Riviera beaches. Not any mors. 
Dh, they still kill each other on the road, but 
mors stay behind and the cinemas are finding 
ways of attracting them inside in the hot 
weather. 

The UGC cinema chain, for example, ran its 
own festival du frisson (even sounds good, 
right?) during August. Films on offer, changing 
day by day for the set period, ranged from 
Alien and Phantasm to The Island of Dr Moreau 
and Frank Langella's Dracula. Brian De Palma 
was represented by the awful Fury and the 
terrifk Sisters (circa '76). Spielberg had Dual in 
the lists, alongside Exorcist II (no better three 
yean later) Omen II and Saul Bass' Phase IV. 
Telly Savalas turned up in a Mario Bava 
exorcism number, Frankenstain's Daughter 
came in from America and Spain offered The 
Revolt of 2000 AO. Best of the lot - a chance 
to see writer-director L.O. Jones' A Boy and 
Hh Dog, rather better tided by the French as 
Apocalypse 2024. All of which made a good 
lead-in for the new back-from-the-beaches sea- 
son starting with The Empire Strikes Back and, 
better late than never (oh, I don't know 
though). The Black Hole. 

Enthusiasts are similarly well catered for on 
the TFI tv channel, with a Saturday evening (Dr 
Who time) show hosted by young sf buff 
brothers, Igor and Grichka Bogdanoff. As well 
as the Anderson's Space 1999, the brothers' 
Temps X show features discussions on new 
films, books and space developments, plus 
extracts from films, new and old, from Hitch- 
cock's The Birds to any Dracula movie you care 
to name. Guests on this programme have 
included George Lucas himself. There was more 
of George's magk and the Temps X gimmick of 


explaining just how certain special effects were 
carried out in an Amerkan import called That's 
Hollywood. Actually it's really That's 20th 
Century-Fox — a compilation series of the Fox 
history, dealing with a differant area per week 
over ten half-houre, hosted by Tom Bosley, Mr 
C from Happy Days. Shows I caught examined 
the Western and the chase scene - and one was 
devoted to science fantasy with pieces on Star 
Wars, of course, Fantastk Voyage, Planet of the 
Apes and others. It's a good show, but over far 
too soon - about tinw the Beeb took a look at 
it. 



My final French tv treat - Sient Running. 
Still good! Bruce Dem appearing to speak 
French was a bit hard to take (so was under- 
standing "him"). Worts still, though, partku- 
lariy in a land whkh reveres Mkkey Mouse, 
Donald Duck and the whole Disney gang, in 
this French language version. Freeman Lowell's 
two surviving robots, Huey and Dewey became 
Huey and . . . Roger! # 
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YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A 
STARBURST SWEAT-SHIRl 


It's a constant source of wonder to us, here at the 
Starburst offices, how many requests we receive for 
various bits and pieces of Starburst paraphernalia. 

Every di^ sees a new batch of letters demanding 
volume binders, fan clubs and pencil cases! To be 
honest, it seems very unlikely that we will be supply- 
ing any of those three commodities in the foreseeable 
future. But do not despair. By far the most called-for 
item of Starburst merchandise is a sweat-shirt or tee- 
shirt. And with the season of tee-shirts far behind us 
(at least for this year) we decided that we would run 
up a few sweat-shirts to see how they looked! 
The shirts we had made were top quality American 
sweat-shirts, with a silver glitter Starburst emblem 
over an antique gold design on a black shirt Needless 
to say, these shirts were expensive. Too expensive to 
market. So we decided to do the next best thing — 
give them awayl The fifty shirts (that's right, fifty) 
are the only shirts of this kind that will ever be 
manufactured. Thou(^ we are considering the 
possibility of making Starburst shirts available for sale 
to our readen, the style will be markedly different. 
So don't delay I Answer the simple questions below 
and you could win one of our super-deluxe, ultra- 
rare Starburst sweat-shirts! 




THE COMPETITION 

INSTRUCTIONS. This is the 
important part! All you have to do 
is answer the questions below 
correctly, complete the sentence "I 
read Starburst because . . ." (this 
will be used as a tie-breaker in the 
event of more than fifty entries 
being correct) and clip the Entry 
Stamp on the comer of this page 
and include it with your entry. If 
you do not' include the Entry 
Stamp your entry will be disquali- 
fied. All entries must be on post- 
cards! Do not forget to include the 
size of shirt you require: small 
(under 16s), medium or large (over 
16s). Because we only have a 
limited number of shirts, none can 
be exchanged for any reason. 

1. Name the film from which the above 
scene is taken. 

2. Who was the director? ant/ 

3. For which movie series is he better 
known? 



RULES. Entrim mutt be pottmerked no leter then 11th December, 1980. The competition it open to eeerY one except die employeet of Meri/el 
Comict Ltd., Comeg end refetivet of thote employeet. The editor' t decition it fine! end no corretpontience can be entered into. 
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A s with all artists it's unlikely that a 
film-maker is ever completely 
satisfied with his finished work 
but usually there's never any chance of 
going back and changing it, film-rrraking 
being such an expensive process. However 
when you carry as much weight in the 
film industry as Steven Spielberg (or at 
least as much as he did before the disaster 
of 1941) the usual restrictions don't 
apply and you can indulge your whims to 
the full. So when he decided he wanted 
to shoot new material for Close 
Encounters as well as re-edit much of the 
movie, Columbia Pictures just took a 
deep breath and said, "Sure Steve, you go 
ahead. Do whatever you want. Have 
fun . . ." 

And what's the result? Well, in some 
ways he has improved the movie but in 
other ways he's done the opposite. These 
changes, which are basically all incidental 
ones, tend to cancel each other out and 
you're left with a movie that is funda- 
mentally the same. The major additions 
are interesting but not of vital Impor- 
tance. The first is the short but specta- 
cular sequence where the UFO investi- 
gating team discovers a ship in the middle 
of the Sahara (actually Death Valley). 
The second is the extra footage at the 


if you haven't already been 
overawed by the mother ship 
then these extra scenes aren't 
going to do the job. 


climax which shows what Roy Neary 
{Richard Dreyfuss) sees v^en he enters 
the mother ship. Well, the interior looks 
very similar to the exterior — a soaring 
city of lights except this time we see row 
upon row of little alien faces peering out 
of the windows of their high-rise apart- 
ment blocks. 

This reduces Neary to tears but I 
couldn't help wondering if an alien would 
have a similar reaction at his first sight of 
a high-rise block of flats in London or 
Birmingham or wherever. I really do 
think this sequence is completely redun- 
dant — if you haven't already been over- 
awed by the mother ship then these extra 
scenes aren't going to do the job. If any- 
thing they diminish the sense of wonder 
already established — the interior of the 
ship should have remained a mystery (but 
then I felt that Spielberg made a mistake 
by showing the aliens at all in the first 
place — they couldn't help but be a let- 
down after the tremendous build-up. The 
first alien to appear — the weird, spindly 
one — was okay but the little ones just 
looked like what they were, kids in 
costumes). 

The other main addition appears to be 
footage of Neary and his family that must 
have been shot for the original version 
but not included. Again I can't really see 
the point of inserting it now, particularly 


the long sequence where Neary and his 
wife take turns at having hysterics (this is 
after he's seen the UFO) accompanied by 
the crying of their frightened children. To 
make room for this Spielberg has cut out 
a sequence I liked, the meeting between 
the UFO enthusiasts and the Air Force 


spokesman, and also the sequence where 
Neary alarms his neighbours by tearing 
up his garden to build his giant model of 
the Devil's Tower in his living room. 
Perhaps this latter sequence could have 
done with being shortened but not 
removed altogether. 
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Top: Audiences gather to see if the new, improved CIom Encountari really is new and improved. 
Far left: An alien craft checks out Roy Neary’s truck. Left: A scene cut from the new version of 
the film. Above: Neary (Richard Dreyfust) is over-awed by what he finds inside the Mother Ship. 


EDITION 


□ KIND Review by John Brosnan 


He's made a lot of smaller changes too, 
removing the odd scene here and there (I 
found watching The Special Edition a 
very distracting experience as I constantly 
tried to work out what was missing and 
what was new) including one of my 
favourite lines from the original version. 


It came just after the sequence where the 
UFOs come round the comer hotly 
pursued by police cars — an old man says, 
"They may fly rings around us in space 
but we got them licked on the highways". 
Instead of that you now just have a close 
reaction shot of Neary saying, "This is 


nuts"! which isn't quite the same. 

Despite all of Spielberg's playing 
around the basic inconsistancies remain, 
which isn't surprising because to get rid 
of them you'd have to rewrite the whole 
script. The one that bothers me most of 
all is that we see Lacombe's UFO team 
receive only piece of solid information 
from the aliens, and that is the nup co- 
ordinates for where the landing is going 
to take place. And yet they have already 
prepared a team of astronauts to go on 
board the alien spaceship (these are the 
ones in the red jogging suits and sun 
glasses who look like members of the 
American Secret Service) who don't look 
at all friendly and if / was an alien I'd 
sure think twice about inviting them into 
my flying saucer. Either Lacombe's 
people were being amazingly presump- 
tuous or the lines of communications 
between them and the aliens were more 
established than was apparent But if that 
was the case why was Lacombe and his 
team getting so excited over just a few 
musical notes they were picking up from 
the aliens? 

The other major inconsistency is the 
behaviour of the aliens themselves — their 
sadistic, poltergeist-like actions in the 
first part of the picture bear little relation 
to the benign and friendly Walt Disney 


Close Encounters isn't a nravie 
that can be examined logically 
— you just have to watch it 
with your forebrain switched off. 


characters who emerge from the space 
ship at the end. But then Cloee 
Encounters isn't a movie that can be 
examined logically — you just have to 
watch it with your fore-brain switched 
off and let its visual and emotional 
delights sweep over you. It's pure Sense 
of Wonder. 

By the way, according to the publicity 
hand-out this version includes "sever^ 
special effects that were taken out in the 
process of editing". Well, I sure didn't 
spot any of them, with the exception of a ' 
short scene just after Neary's "close 
erKOunter" when we see a huge circular 
shadow pass over his truck as it drives 
through the Indiana countryside. The 
only additional effects scenes that I'm 
aware of are the new ones at the end of 
the film showing the interior of the 
mother ship (and all shot by Robert 
Swarthe of Star Trek — the Motion 
Picture fame). 

If you were a fan of the original Close 
Encounters then you'll like this version 
too but whether you'll like it any better 
is debatable, and I think that proves the 
point that Spielberg needn't really have 
bothered. Now if he wants to try to 
improve 1941 then that's a different 
thing altogether ... • 
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H hen I had the opportunity of 

interviewing Brian De Palma a few 
years ago I spent most of the time 
complaining about the fact that his then 
latest film, Obsession, wasn't like his pre- 
vious one Phantom of the Paradise, which 
happens to be one of my all-time favou- 
rites. Having proved that he could make 
movies as unique and off-beat as Phantom 
why was he now going back and rerrtaking 
Hitchcock movies? Obsession was, after 
all, a reworking of Hitchcock's Vertigo 
and was, as far as I was concerned, a 
rather old fashioned and conventional 
movie to come from the maker of 
Phantom. 

Well, the genial Mr De Palma accepted 
all this rubbish from me with remarkable 
politeness and said that he hoped to do 
another film like Phantom if he could 
find a suitable subject to suit that kind of 
approach but admitted that he was 
dominated by Hitchcock's influence. 

"I'm a great admirer of his," he said. "He 
developed a certain film grammar which 
I'm just beginning to know how to use. 
What I've done ... is to use some of the 
premises of the movies he did but try to 
tell different stories. I'm not Hitchcock 
and I'm not worried that I take some of 
the techniques that he's pioneered in film 
making it's not a matter of me trying 



Dressed to Kill is in many ways his 
most blatant reworking of Hitch- 
cock (notably Psycho) to date. 


to out-do Hitchcock or improve on him 
. . . the man's a master, a giant — he's 
made so many masterpieces. I've just used 
him, in a way, as a starting point from 
which I'm developing my own technical 
skills." 

Dressed to Kill, his latest movie, is in 
many ways his most blatant reworking of 
Hitchcock (notably Psycho) to date but 
at the same time proves he's very much a 
film maker in his own right As he says 
above, he uses Hitchcock as a kind of 
starting point but goes in a very different 
direction. For all the structural similari- 
ties between Hitchcock's and De Palma's 
films they are really worlds apart in terms 
of style and approach. Hitchcock's style 
was very cold and clinical and while his 
films often dealt with sexual themes the 
actual sexuality was kept buried beneath 
the surface whereas with De Palma it's 
very much in evidence. His style is a 
highly sensual one — slow, languid and 
warm — and at times watching his films is 
like watching someone else's erotic 
dreams. In a sense Hitchcock's and De 
Palma's individual styles reflect their 
backgrounds — Hitchcock's is typically 
English, cold and repressed, while De 
Palma's combines a Mediterranean 
sensuality with the Italian's love of the 


DRESSED 


Brian De Palma's latest offering is a successful study in tension which 
owes more than a tip of the hat to the great Alfred Hitchcock. John 
Brosnan reviews the film and finds it an exercise in style over content. 
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Below: A selection of 
scenes from De Palme's 
Dracssd to KiN. 


baroque. 

Dressed to Kill is certainly De Palma's 
most erotic film so far and is more to do 
with sex than murder. Sex is the motiva- 
tion and the reason for all that happens in 
the movie — it's sexual frustration and, 
subsequently, sexual guilt that leads the 
Angie Dickinson character, Kate, to her 
gory death in an elevator, and it's the fact 
that the Nancy Allen character, Liz, is a 
high-class prostitute that she happens to 
be on hand, having just finished an 
"assignment", to witness Kate's murder 
and to be also ntarked as a target by the 
murderer. And as for the murderer, 
his/her actions spring from a desire to 
actually change sex . . . 

I think the sequence that best illust- 
rates the differerKe between Hitchcock's 
and De Palma's approach to sex is the one 
where Liz is searching an office while 
watched from a distrance through a pair 
of binoculars by her accomplice, Peter, 
Kate's son (Keith Gordon). This is a 
recreation of the famous sequence in 
Rear Window where the James Stewart 
character, laid up with a broken leg, 
watches helplessly through a telescope 
while his girl friend, played by Grace 
Kelly searches the apartment of a 
potential killer. But in direct contrast to 
the strait-laced and ultra-cool Miss Kelly 


It's the way that De Palma handles 
this old material that makes 
Dressed to Kill such a superb movie. 


(now known, of course, as Princess Grace 
and also gaining a reputation as an anti- 
pornography campaigner) De Palma has 
his heroine dressed in nothing but kinky 
black underwear and suspender belt. This 
was obviously a deliberate in-joke on De 
Palma's part and one can be sure that 
PrirKess Grace wouldn't be amused 
though Hitchcock himself would have no 
doubt raised a smile at De Palma's 
audacity. 

Dressed to Kill is basically, as other 
critics have already pointed out, an 
excercise in pure style over content. 

There are no new ideas in the movie and 
the plot is unoriginal — De Palma even 
steals his own ending from Carrie — but 
it's the way that he handles this old 
material that makes Dreued to Kill such a 
superb movie. De Palma proves with this 
Rolls Royce of an exploitation movie 
that he's probably the finest American 
director at work today. But even so I 
hope that the tremendous financial 
success of Dressed to Kill, after the 
failure of The Fury (which I thought was 
a great movie) and Home Movies, will 
provide him the opportunity to move 
into more original areas. 

And I'm still waiting for another 
Phantom of the Paradise ... W 
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Feature by Tony Crawley 


G slaxina, alas, is not what it was 

anymore. In truth, I doubt it ever 
was. A mild-mannered space 
spoof, it only manages to hit half-way 
home with its comedy missiles aimed at 
Star Wars, Star Trek, Alien and the rest. 

Difficult, now, to find any of it funny 
anymore. You lo^ at the screen, gaze in 
wonderment at the simply gorgeous 
leading lady, and all you can think is: 
What a waste. 

The grisly discovery of the naked 
corpses of this new sex-siren and her 
manager-husband — dead from shotgun 
blasts — in their blood-splattered bed- 
room in West Los Angeles, has taken the 
crackle out of her first big movie. 

The film had the right idea — a bit of 
fun at last, Barbarella-style at that, up in 
the cosmos. It never did have anything 
close to a good script, however; nor, it 
must be said, much of a director. In 
fact, all the movie did have was Dorothy 
Stratten, Playboy's Playmate of the Year. 
Though it barely used her not inconsider- 
able talents (I'm sure she'll appear much 
less wooden in her final film. They All 
Laughed), Galaxirra needed her on the 
public appearance trail to help hype the 
movie into the box-office charts. 

Without Dorothy around - a victim, 
so it's been variously reported of (a) her 
husband's jealousy of her success (b) of 
her alleged extra-marital affairs or (c) just 
the Hollywood rat-race — the film is, 
sadly, a bit of a bomb. 

Dorothy's unnecessary death — shot 
by her husband Paul Snider, who then 
turned the shotgun on himself — made 
more headlines than the movie . . . and on 
the very day the film opened for try-out 
business in Kansas City. 

The distributors. Crown International, 
decided to proceed with their release 
pattern, but cancelled all press screenings 
in order to maintain a low profile. 
Producer Marilyn J. Tenser (wife of Mark 
Tenser, producer of The Hearse) clearly 
did not wish to be seen cashing in on the 
Stratten tragedy. (More likely, critics 
weren't invited as Gaiaxina had not 
turned out quite as planned — and would 
have been unceremoniously panned). 

Despite a certain, inevitable and unfor- 
givable (but very American) morbid 
interest on the part of certain of the 
public connecting the grim headlines 


from LA with the film opening in KC, it 
had not created any great waves at the 
American box-office, and or so I'm told, 
it is now being re-edited to speed up some 
of the more turgid of its 95 minutes. 

The yellower sections of the American 
(and indeed, British) Press had a field day 
with Dorothy's death, making both it and 
the girl's life-style appear more lurid than 
either necessary or correct. True, she had 
been a Playboy bunny, graduated to the 
Playmate fold-out spot and had just 
recently become 1980's Playmate of the 
Year, with all the rich prizes and every- 
thing else that is usually rumoured to 
include. Like an affair with the boss of 
the bunny hutch, Hugh M. Hefner. 

The papers wildly reported on this and 
other alleged affairs, saying that 
Dorothy's husband was jealous of her 
rapid triumph in Los Angeles, and was 
angry at her appearing nude in Playboy. 
Most of which is nonsense. Paul Snider 
had, after all, been the first to mail 
Dorothy's photos to Playboy in the hope 
she'd be picked for the centre-spread spot 
Rather than being against her Playboy 
work, husband manager Snider was 
working hard in parlaying such fame into 
Hollywdod film roles. 

If he was jealous of anything — and he 
was most certainly damn upset about 
something — it was probably more 
to do with an alleged affair Dorothy 
was having with the director of what is 
now her last film, Peter Bogdanovich. The 
Snider couple had, though, long separated 
before she went off to the New York 
locations, about the time of their first 
wedding anniversary. They had 
apparently been seeing marriage coun- 
sellors and it was in order to discuss their 
future that Dorothy made her fateful visit 
to what had been the couple's home in 
August. 

Enough of the gossip . . . Dorothy 
Stratten's short lived glory (she was only 
20) was the latest in the eldest rags to 
riches success stories that Hollywood can 
still bring off. As a teenager, she sold ice- 
cream from a stand in Vancouver. At 18, 
she was invited to LA during Playboy's 
big talent for its 25th anniversary Play- 
mate. She made the August 1 979 spot 
instead, at 19, made her movie debut 
— she played a Bunny in Americanthon 
and a recurring comedy |)it in Skatetown 



USA. Back home in (Canada, she starred 
for the first time in Autumn Born, 
returning to LA for guest roles in Fantasy 
Island and Buck Rogers — she played Miss 
Cosmos, "the most beautiful woman in 
the universe". She looked it, too — which 
aroused the interest of Marilyn Tenser. 

Having done well with what she calls 
her "teenage fantasy movies" — The Pom 
Pom Girls, The Varr, etc — Ms Tenser 
wanted to try something bigger. William 
Sachs, the director of her other teenage 
hit. Van Nuys Boulevard, had written 
something called Gaiaxina which she 
loved and she set about finding the right 
girl to play the title role — a robot. 

"I met and personally interviewed 300 
girls," says Marilyn Tenser. "Then, one 
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day Dorothy Stratten walked in - in a 
couple of hours she had the part It isn't 
just that she looked right, but she was 
also a good actress and had an exciting 
quality on screen. We also decided to cast 
some known names, — for the first time 
in my career — although people I used 
first got to be names, later, of course." 

The (so-called) names include Stephen 
Macht, from better than average tele- 
movie fare like Ring of Passion (he played 
Max Schmeling in the story of the 
German boxer's great fights with Joe 
Louis), The Immigrants, Amelia Earhart 



and the movies. The Choirboys and 
Nightwing — and the less said about those 
the better. Also cast: James David 
Hinton, a one-time dee-jay whose tv guest 
shots have been on Salvage One and Mork 
and Mindy; and the American comedian, 
Avery Schreiber, almost a star in America 
but unknown elsewhere. 

"I wanted to give people what they 
can't find on television," added Marilyn 
Tenser. (So why used tv 'names'?) "Cer- 
tainly there aren't the special effects on 
television that we have in Galaxina." 
That's not altogether true, but you know 
how producers are . . . 

To be fair, some of the effects aren't 
bad; the infra-red glow of the climactic 
shoot out, for example, and a great dig at 


the Star Wars cantina sequence, more 
make-up than special effects, particularly 
as one actor. Herb Kaplowitz, plays three 
of the ghoulies. The rest of the effects are 
. . . about as lame-brained as the script. 

Chuck Colwell was in charge of the 
photographic effects, but overall the 
effects stem from the film's associate 
producer, George E. Mather. He's 
officially described in the film's publicity 
hype as "creator of special effects in Star 
Wars." Him and 50 others . . . Well, you 
also know how publicists are . . . Mather 
was, though, part of the Lucas team; 
production supervisor of the miniature 
and optical effects unit. He's come down 
in the world a bit since theni Still gets a 
kick out of such fantasy trips, apparently. 
He plays one of the low-lives in a galactic 
pub — the Horn Man. 

And so, to the film itself . . . 

We are on the good ship Infinity, in 
the year 3008. Most of the crew are in 
their personal Dark Star/Alien freezers 
and Dorothy Stratten keeps everything 
on an even keel as the ship's compute- 
rised robot — better looking than either 
Ian Holm or Anthony Daniels. She runs 
the ship while the crew snooze, while 
they're awake, too, suffering acutely 
from the ennui of seven years in space. 

Avery Schreiber is the ship's 
commander, foul of mouth (not surp- 
rising with a name like Butt) and nutty of 
brain. Few of his crew appear to be any 
more sane. They're bored with their jobs. 
They are, in effect, policing the great 
motorway in the sky, which has become 
as crowded as any on earth, circa 1980. 
They give chase to any unidentified 
spacecraft which livens up the odd day, 
and patrol the various joints of ill-repute 
scattered about the galaxy, which helps a 
bit with the nights. 

It's the inbetween times that's so dull. 
Galaxina does everything. They needn't 
lift a finger. 

Thor the pilot {Stephen Macht) has 
been up there so long, he's become 
lovestruck by the beauteous robot. It 
figures. One look at Galaxina explains 
why, although one is left with the nagging 
doubt that after seven years aloft, Thor 
might feel similarly enamoured of C-3PO. 

It is, of course, somewhat difficult to 
actually consumate an affair with a 
machine. So Thor's great love isn't 
exactly doing him, his piloting or his 
libido much good. Not to mention his 
sanity. Galaxina's a friendly soul, though. 
She understands the problem. Or some of 
it. Overnight, she re-programmes herself 
with voice-box and emotions. It helps . . . 
particularly when The Infinity is ordered 
off to the alien planet of Alta 1 — which 
happens to be a mere 28 years away I 

On a trip of that length, a machine 
with feelings must have its uses. 

The Alta mission is to find a mystical 
gem called The Blue Star — "it has the 
power of the stars within it". Not easy to 


locate, however. Once again, Galaxina 
comes to everybody's rescue . . . after a 
shoot-out with a hulking, Darth Vadehan 
baddy in a Western township called 
Custard's Last Stand (and the humour 
rarely rises above that) and a battle with a 
bunch of bikers (in 3008 AD?) 

On the long journey back home, with 
captain, crew, gem and something like 
collective sanity intact, Galaxina deals 
with Thor's other problem. After a 
couple of unsuccessful skirmishes 
together, she (it?) tips him the wink that 
if he were to check through her spare- 
parts catalogue, her various missing 
organs and other sundry apparatus could 
be located and . . . well, made the fullest 
possible use of. 

So you see what I mean - the idea 
wasn't bad, great scope for both matching 
and sending up all the sf mega-hits of the 
last few years. Once in awhile, Galaxina 
comes to life, almost by accident, 
never for long, and never often. William 
Sachs may have had a goodish storyline, 
but he's plainly ill-equipped to transfer it 
to the screen. 

Producer Marilyn Tenser would have 
been far better off bringing in someone 
other than on« of her teenage-fantasist 
directors. Dan O'Bannon could have shot 
it in a weekend between his other work 
and given it what it lacks — that wonder- 
ful Dark Star wit. An even better idea 
might have been for Marilyn to simply 
hand her project on a plate to the 
Kentucky Fried Theatre trio which 
directed Airplane. They could have made 
this into a really zany winner. 

As it is, it just lays there. The true 
spoofing potential has been unforgivably 
wasted . . . just, alas, like poor Dorothy 
Stratten herself. A 


Galaxina (1980) 

Stephen Macht las Thor), Dorothy R. 
Stratten (Galaxina), Jemet David Hinton 
IBuzi), Avery Sdireiber ICapt. Butt), 
Ronald Knight lOrdric), Lionel Smith 
(Maurice), Tod Horino (Sam Wo), Herb 
Kaplowitz (Rock Eater; Kitty: and Ugly 
Alien Worrtan), Nancy McCauloy (Elexia), 
Frad D. Scott (Commander), George E. 
Mather (Horn Man), Bartine Zone (Little 
Old Lady), Mike Cwtie (Red Skin Man), 
Hugh Warden (Earthman), Susen Kiger 
(Blue Girl), Marilyn Joi (Winged Girl), David 
A. Cox (Bartender), Stephen Morrell 
(Chopper), Pete Scrum (Biker Guard), Dee 
Cooper (Gen. Custer), Rhonda Shear 
(Mime), John Sistrunk (Stunt-biker) , Angelo 
Ronitto (Egg Monster). 

Written and directed by William Sachs, 
Photographed by Dean Cundy, Edited by 
Larry Block, deduction D^grter Tom 
Turilay, Costumes by Maliaa Daniel, Make- 
up, Teresa Austin, Special Meke-Up Effects, 
Christopher J. Watas, Special Photograh 
Effects Supervisor, Chuck Colwell, Asso- 
ciate Producer, George E. Mather, Produced 
by Marilyn J. Tenser. 

A Marimark Production or Crown Inter- 
national Pictures (US) release. 

Time: 95 minutes. 



T here has been a disruption in the 
time and space continuum. The 
element tin has been assigned . . 

I hao been asked to lunch with Joanna 
Lumley, the actress who plays Sapphire 
opposite David McCallum as Steel, the 
two time detectives in the television 
series. Sapphire and Steel. The spot 
chosen was ATV studios at Elstree, where 
the psychically inexplicable seems to 
regularly and reliably occur, demanding 
their presence. The steak on my plate had 
been grilled and not otherwise subjected 
to any mysterious forces, as Ms Lumley 
joined me to tell me about her super- 
natural adventures. A forthright and 
composed woman, she speaks with rapid 
assurance to put me at ease in the all too 
worldly noise of the studio restaurant. 
The show has a novel premise. Its writer, 
P.J. Hammond, a veteran of Z Cars 
scripts, thought of doing a supernatural 
police show, so he created two agents, 
called "elements", dispatched from an 
unknown source in the universe to 
correct any disruptions in time and space 


caused by unexplained phenomena on 
Earth. The elements are Sapphire, who 
has the power to commune with psychic 
forces which have entered hurrran beings, 
and to stop time itself, when necessary, 
for a while. Steel is her mentor and intel- 
lectual guide. Without her, he would be 
powerless, but if she were without him 
she would be taken over by the forces she 


"Sapphire is probably stronger than 
Steel, She seems to be more adroit 
in the mental capability." - Joanna 
Lumley. 


encounters. To say the least, they are 
pretty indispensable of each other, and in 
the twice weekly, early evening serial 
stories, they do create a dense, satisfying 
air of mystery. If sometimes the show's 
questions about the latent powers of the 
human mind are as vague as its answers, 
then its makers would claim that they are 
providing entertainment about the 


unexplained, not solutions. The writer 
does have one theme which can be 
usually relied upon to be arresting, as it is 
so unusual. It occurred to him that stories 
about tinne travel feature people going 
from the present back into the past or 
forward into the future. He thought of 
fragrrrents of the past or future itself 
actively intruding into the present, often 
for some sinister purpose at the direction 
of some unnameable being controlling the 
people involved. Sounds a lot like good 
old fashioned evil to me. The time Joanna 
Lumley has spent so far in making the 
second series has not dimmed her loyalty 
to the character. 

"Sapphire, I think, is probably 
stronger than Steel", she says, "^e seems 
to be more adroit in the mental 
capability, that can get them out quickly 
from trouble. It's very difficult, because 
you see, when you work on this show as 
closely as we do, you actually ... I mean, 
we're constantly on the watch for not 
letting it become too confusing. Dense 
mystery is very exciting, but it's also 
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inclined to make the viewers turn off, 
because they simply can't be bothered. 

But some points are quite clear. For 
example, ^pphire's eyes turn blue when 
she's going to phase time around, forwards 
or backwards an hour or a day, or what- 
ever. So that's the time trick we estab- 
lished very early on in the first series. 

"In the first series, we weren't comp- 
letely successful. We were seventy five 
percent successful. For instance in the 
station story (v4iere soldiers of the past 
return courtesy of a middle-aged, amateur 
psychic enthusiast). To be successful, we 
should have turned time back, and saved 
the little old psychic man. I mean, he 
actually had to be sacrificed, which was 
wrong, because Sapphire and Steel were 
at fault. And by the tinrre he was going to 
die, he knew he was going to die, and did 
it wonderfully." Very heavy for children? 
"But great, I think, actually," she says. 
"Quite moral stuff in there, quite a lot of 
regular human morals creeping into this." 

In the new series, there is a story 
about a couple who came back from the 


future to live in a flat in the present, to 
sample the novelty of living in such 
primitive conditions. A let's-play-at-living- 
in-The-lron-Age style enterprise, doomed 
to failure, of course. And another story 
about a costume ball in the style of The 
Thirties held in a country house, which 
becomes the physical host for the ghost 
of a similar, original event Are there any 


"Sapphire and Steel died a long 
time ago, which is why they are 
able to flash in and out of walls 
and turn time backwards." 


interesting scenes or effects in them she 
likes? "I haven't seen any complete 
shows. Because things that you don't 
think are going to work, work magically. 
And other things which you were rather 
hoping would be a success, have been 
elbowed because they didn't look quite so 
good." Is it like constructing a mosaic? 
"Very much. We do it more like film than 


television, apart from the very odd 
occasion that I can remerhber. We did a 
twelve minute take in the seance scene in 
one of the station sequences, with all the 
cameras going. The special effects are 
done in such weeny details. People disap- 
pearing, and running locked off cameras 
and mixing alternate images. Actually 
making it is interesting but dull at the 
same time. It's the script, technology. 
Very much people in the control room 
who add to the atmosphere, some of 
them work so frightfully hard, and it's so 
simple, that it's just exceptionally good." 
It still feels like a card trick rather than 
actually sweating for a result? "Abso- 
lutely," she says. 

How does Joanna Lumley see the 
characters of Sapphire and Steel? "I'm 
certain that enemy, in this case (the 
episode being recorded), is evil, and 
Sapphire and Steel are good. But I've also 
worked out that we're ghosts. We died a 
long time ago, which is why we are able 
to disappear and flash in and out of walls, 
and turn time backwards and forwards." 
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But do you have human bodies; "Oh. we 
must. It's essential we must. Or else I 
would have to be an appallingly barren, 
plastic person. In the first series, Sapphire 
cut her hand and it bled. She's human 
when she wants to be, but then she can 
cut her hand off and put it back on 
again." So for the time and space detec- 
tives in this show, it takes a ghost to 
tackle a ghost? "Yes," she says. "But 
they're not all human ghosts either. 

Ghosts are more flexible and they're not 
lumbered with the things that make 
people more inflexible. They're always at 
the service of good, but they're more 
susceptible to evil. The soldiers on the 
platform in the first series were all taken 
over by evil because they were all burning 
with resentment because they had been 
killed unfairly. And evil manipulated 
them there." She agrees that the writer is 
trying to make optimistic choices for 
both the human and etherial characters, 
without becoming too vapid. 

Joanna Lumley was bom in India, 
became a fashion model in The Sixties, 
and an actress appearing occasionally on 
television in the ^venties. She recently 
became well known playing Purdey in 
The New Avengers, opposite Patrick 
MacNee and Gareth Hunt. After an 
avenging secret agent, she was teamed 
with David McCallum, who found fame in 
the Sixties as Iliya Kuriyakin, the 
Russian spy and friend of The Man From 
U.N.C.L.E.. 


"Sapphire didn't exist until I 
fleshed her out She wasn't real." 


What kind of work would she like to 
do in the future? "I should like to be 
asked to do some acting, rather than 
performing," she says. "It's no use trying 
to impose it on the show, because it must 
fit the character. I'm much more 
interested in the show than my own 
career anyway, so I ask myself what 
would I do if I had to act? I don't have to 
do it with a song on my lips and a follow 
spot on me. But on the o^er hand, 
merely being somebody like a Sapphire or 
a Purdey, is good, but limits you. I should 
like to mimic a real woman. ^ rather 
than having to be yourself, looking as 
pretty as possible. Purdey was invented, 
she didn't come out of a book, I made 
her up. Sapphire didn't exist until I 
fleshed her out, she wasn't real. I should 
like xo mimic somebody." 

How do children react to her as 
Sapphire? "I think I do everything for 
children," she says. 'They have great 
minds, actually, and such generosity. I 
love to tell stories to them. They're not 
interested in art, it's just fun. They're not 
so critical as an audience, they just say, 
come on, give it to me. One of the nicest 
things about children is that their 
optimism is two hundred percent. 

They're extremely good at seeing what 


they want to, and rejecting phoney 
attitudes." Does she like to protect them 
from disillusionment? "As much as 
possible," she says fervently. 

The question about Sapphire and 
Steel, going on the air as it does at seven 
o'clock at night, is whether it was 
originally meant to be a children's 
programme or not It seems that that was 
certainly not writer P.J. Hammond's 
original intention. "That would have been 
awful", he said. "It is true that ATV were 
in two minds at first, whether to put it on 
in the children's hour or not, but then 
they decided that as it had an unusual 
format that did not fit into a specific 


category, they would hire two television 
stars and make it as an adult programme 
they could be aimed at all the family." 
The writer had no specific actors in mind 
when he wrote the first script. But he 
says now that the faces of Joanna Lumley 
and David McCallum seem to fit perfectly 
the vague ones he had in mind at the 
time. Now that they are acting the parts, 
he says: "They're perfect. I couldn't 
imagine anybody being better in them." 

Joanna Lumley is pleased to hear it, 
and comments on David McCallum. "You 
know, he's a very attractive looking man, 
and with his looks, he could have gone 
for being effective and charming and all 
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that. But he hasn't. He's gone for playing 
Steel as angry and intense, and 
determined to get on with it. That's 
interesting, and really very good. 

Children, they're afraid of him, but they 
know that they can come up and hold my 
hand and it'll te all right. They're 
frightened by Steel and they trust 
Sapphire." You're like a surrogate mother 
and father to them? "Yes," she says. 

On the set after lunch, Joanna Lumley 
appears wearing a black evening dress at 
the top of a circular flight of stairs which 
end in mid-air off camera, with David 
McCallum in a tuxedo. They wander 
down in between takes into the two room 


set of a country house, w/here a young girl 
and party-goer walks around smiling with 
a silver dinner knife permanently sticking 
out of her waist. Off set, six grown men 
are gathered in obsessive concern as one 
of their number drops a clay ashtray on 
the ground to break in front of a camera. 
Sitting in the dining room, I hear David 
McCallum, in the droll, quiet English 
accent that used to belong to The Man 
from U.N.C.L.E., but is still his copy- 
right, say during a moment's studio pause 
for frustation, "My name is Luke Sky- 
walker, princess. I have come to rescue 
you. ' More mysteries in the fictional life 
of Sapphire and Steel. 9 
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A Review by John Brosnan 

W ell, Dino De Laurentiis has done it 
again. The man who brought you 
the second King Kong, the second 
Hurricane, Oca, The Bible, Anzio, Kits 
the Girls and Make Them Die and many 
other films you'd like to forget now 
brings you Flash Gordon . . . and I sure 
with he hadn't. 

It was Flash Gordon that George 
Lucas originally wanted to film but when 
he couldn't obtain the rights to the strip 
he made Star Wart instead though visual 
elements from Alex Raymond's comic 
strip figure prominently in both Star Wars 
and Empire Strikes Back. (The ice world 
setting in the latter movie, for instance, is 
straij^t out of Flash Gordon.) One 
presumes that if Lucas had made Flash 
Gordon he would have handled it in the 
same way he did the Star Wars movies, ie 
— with a straight face. Not only did Lucas 
prove that this was the best way to treat 
what is basically comic strip material on 
the screen but so did Richard Donner 
with Superman. (Parts of Superman were 
played for laughs but they mainly con- 
cerned the villains — Superman himself 
was treated straight and with respect.) 

But Dino, director Mike Hodges and 
his script writer Lorenzo Semple Jnr, 
don't seemed to have learned from either 
Star Wart or Superman — their approach 
is one of pure camp reminiscent of the 
Batman tv series, which used to be 
written by none other than Lorenzo 
Semple Jnr (surprise!). The last time 
someone made a film this way was in 
1975 with the late George Pal's Doc 
Savage and we all know what happened 
to that one . . . 

No, Flash Gordon isn't quite as bad as 
Doc Savage but I will stick my neck out 
and predict that Flash isn't going to set 
any 1981 box office records. Mainly 
because I think younger audiences are 
going to realise pretty quickly that 
they're being patronised by this movie 
and all the "nudge-nudge" type humour 
it contains. I could be wrong, of course. 

I think what I found most disappoin- 
ting about it, apart from the grating, 
unremitting companies, was that it tore 
virtually no resemblance to Alex 
Raymond's original conception. Instead 
the strongest visual influence seems to 
have come from Dino's previous space 
opera, Barbarella (along with some of the 






jokes), particularly with the lurid swirling 
backgrounds that are supposed to repre- 
sent outer space or whatever (and the 
long-shots of Ming's city reminded me of 
the city of Sogo in Barbarella). There are 
also strong elements of MGM's Wizard of 
Oz. Noticeable mainly in the costume 
designs, some of the sets and especially in 
the sequences with the birdmen flying en 
masse which were similar to the flying 
monkey scenes in Oz. Also the villains in 
Flash have a tendency to melt away when 
killed, just like the witch in Oz. 

The other dominant influence seems 
to be not the actual comic strip but the 
Flash Gordon serials of he 1930s. This is 
evident in both the dialogue and the way 
the various space ships and flying 
machines are presented. Which leads us. 
I’m afraid, to the special effects . . . These 
are indescribable but I'll have a go any- 
way. At times they are actually inferior 
to the ones in the old serials. The worst 
thing is the blue screen work — it's as if 
all the advances with this troublesome 
process over the last few years were never 
made. Photographic Effects Supervisor 
Frank Van Der Veer and his team go right 
back to square one and the matte lines 
around everyone are so thick you expect 
the actors to collapse under the weight of 
them. Even the most spectacular of the 
effects sequences, such as the ones where 
the bird men take to the air, are under- 
mirted and spoilt by the shoddiness of the 
blue screen work. 

Some of the physical effects are 


impressive though, like the sequence 
where Flash and Dale's plane crashes into 
Zarkov's glass-house, but one can only 
assume that the sheer overall tackiness of 
the visual effects is the result of a delibe- 
rate attempt to reproduce the cardboard 
quality of the serials. 

The plot, such as it is, borrows from 
both the serials and the comic strip: Ming 
the Merciless (Max Von Sydow) is sub- 
jecting the Earth to an ensi aught of earth- 
quakes, hurricanes and fiery hail-stones, 
partly for the sheer fun of it and also to 
test human development. The plane 
carrying Flash Gordon (Sam Jones), 
famous football star, and Dale Arden 
(Melody Anderson), PR lady, is caught up 
in one of these storms and crashes right 
into the laboratory of the mad Dr Zarkov 
(Chaim Topol) who is about to launch a 
space ship to investigate the source of all 
these disasters. 

He tircks Flash and Dale into entering 
his craft and off they go to the planet 
Mongo where they are immediately cap- 
tured by Ming's guards and taken to his 
throne room. Ming, for some inexplicable 
reason, falls for Dale and decides to make 
her his bride. Flash puts up a gallant resis- 
tance and uses his American pro football 
skills to scatter Ming's men while Dale 
acts as a cheer-leader on the sidelines (if 
you can watch this sequence without 
cringing under your seat with embarrass- 
ment then Flash Gordon is the movie for 
you). 

Flash is overpowered and later 
"executed" in a gas chamber but Ming's 
daughter, the beautiful Princess Aura 
(Omella Muti) bribes a doctor to keep 
him alive and then smuggles him away in 
her flying machine to the jungle kingdom 
of Prince Barin (Timothy Dalton). Mean- 
while Dr Zarkov is having his brain 
washed dean by the evil Klytus (Peter 
Wyngarde), head of Ming's secret police 
and the film's equivalent of Darth Vader. 
The sequence features a montage of 
Zarkov's memories showing the highlights 


of his Jewish upbringing, induding images 
of Nazi Germany, taking him all the way 
back to his actual birth and beyond 
which is strangely out of step with the 
rest of the movie's relentlessly camp 
approach). 

After a fight in the swamp Flash and 
Barin are captured by Vultan's (Brian 
Blessed) wing men and taken to his city 
in the sky (which bears a strong resemb- 
lance to the floating dty in The Empire 
Strikes Back). Flash tries to persuade 
Vultan to rebel against Ming but Vultan 
refuses and instead forces Flash and Barin 
to fight to the death on a circular, 
floating platform from which spikes rise 
at random ichoreographed by Bill Hobbs, 
this is a well-staged fight sequence). 
Meanwhile, back at the fortress, Ming's 
daughter is being picturesquely tortured 
by Klytus and his female assistant Kala 
(Mariangel Melato). Being whipped 
doesn't faze her but her resolve crumbles 
when she is subjected to the dreaded 
"borer worms" and she confesses all. We 
never see the borer worms, unfortunately, 
so their exact nature can only be guessed 
at . ». 

Ming's forces, led by Klytus, launch an 
attack on Vultan's city. The wing men 
flee the crumbling structure and Flash, at 
the last moment, discovers a rocket cycle 
which he escapes on. Led by Flash and 
Vultan the wing men attack Ming's flag 
ship and overwhelm it at which point the 
ship's captain immediately cries, "stop all 
enginesi" for some strange reason. 
Naturally you would expect the ship to 
drop like a stone but it just hangs there as 
if it was in outer space, which it 
obviously isn't. The battle itself, similar 
to the one at the climax of Moonraker, is 
impressive and is spoilt only by the 
occasional sight of the wires supporting 
the bird men, as well as by the inevitable 
matte lines . . . 

Flash, piloting the captured ship, and 
the wing men proceed to Ming's strong- 
hold and arrive in tinrw to interrupt 



Ming's wedding to Dale in a most spec- 
tacular way (Ming certainly gets the 
point, in more ways than one) and to 
prevent Ming from sending the moon 
crashing into Earth. But as the credits roll 
a question mark appears after THE END, 
suggesting that a sequel is on the cards, a 
prospect that is far from cheering. 

The film provides some incidental 
pleasures along the way but overall I 
found it to be a tremendous disappoint- 
ment and a major misjudgement on the 
part of the people behind it. As for the 
cast — well, Sam Jones as Flash doesn't 
exactly give a performance. He displays 
the same sort of presence as a clothes 
store dummy and is just about as expres- 
sive. 

But in direct contrast to Jones' pas- 
siveness the Jewish star, Topol, gives a 50 
megaton clowning performance as Zarkov 
that is so over the top it's in orbit. He 
even out-hams Brian Blessed as Vultan, 
which isn't easy. The grinning Blessed can 
show more of his teeth than any other 
living actor. The thought that Topol is 
the villain in the next Bond movie. For 
Your Eyes Only, is a depressing one. 

The great Swedish actor Max Von 
Sydow is fine as Ming but you get the 
feeling he's in the wrong movie, and you 
get the feeling />e thinks he's in the wrong 
movie too. Best among the male actors is 
Timothy Dalton as Barin who plays it 
absolutely straight and succeeds in rising 
above the tawdry material. As Klytus 
Peter Wyngarde certainly sounds good — 
we never see his face — delivering his lines 
in slinky, sinister tones that remind one 
of the late George Sanders. 

Among the women Melody Anderson 
(first seen in John Carpenter's Elvis: The 
Movie) is adequate in the bland role of 
Dale but is outshone by Ornella Muti 
(real name Francesca Romana Rivelli, and 
yes, she is Italian) as Aura. Ms Muti is 
going to go far, if she hasn't already . . . 

One can't help wondering how the 
movie would have turned out if Nicholas 


Roeg had stayed with the project. It 
would obviously have been a very 
different movie, and possibly a difficult 
one too, knowing of Roeg's predilection 
for multi-layered, time-twisting narrative 
structures, but it would surely have been 
a much more interesting film than what 
we've ended up with (see Tony Crawley's 
interview with Roeg in Starburst 23) and 
probably more faithful to the Flash 
Gordon strip on the visual level at least. 

"I love the Flash Gordon books," Roeg 
said, ". . . and I gradually came to the 
conclusion that Alex Raymond was a 
genius, an absolute genius." But it was 
not to be. After a year of pre-production 
planning he and De Laurentiis came to a 
parting of the ways (I was amazed that 
the two of them ever got together on the 
film in the first place — their respective 
approaches to film making are light years 
apart) with Oe Laurentiis abandoning 
Roeg's concept and going for a purely 
"comnr»ercial" type of movie. 

The result is a campy, jokey spoof that 
resembles nothing more than an expen- 
sive remake of Flesh Gordon without the 
sex, and also without that much cheaper 
movie's good special effects. And what's 
more. Flesh Gordon was funnier ... % 


A Review by Alan Jones 


I f the character of Flash Gordon 
reminds you of Buster Crabbe's 
exploits in vintage 1930s serials, then 
this new version of Flash Gordon is 
definitely for you. Whether the same can 
be said if you are a lover of Alex 
Raymond's creation from the synidcated 
comic strips — then I'm not so sure. 
Viewed today Flash Gordon Conquers 
the Universe and his Trip to Mars are 
hilarious romps combining camp comedy 
with cheap special effects and even 
though producer Dino De Laurentiis 
wasn't too sure if Lorenzo Semple 
Junior's screenplay for the film was 
supposed to be funny or not, Semple has 
wisely played on these humourous 
elements. In doing so, Semple, who wrote 
the Batman television series in the mid 
sixties, has captured the very essence of 
the serialisations. 

Starting with the very genesis of the 
Flash Gordon legend, we first see Flash, 
"the famous American football star", 
boarding an airplane with fellow traveller 
Dale Arden. Before they have even had 


Far left: Max Von Sydow at Ming the Mercileu. Opposite right: Flash Gordon (Sam Jonas) it 
lowered into a swannpy grave. Below left: Orrtella Muti (real name Frartcetca Romana Rivellil 
plays Princess Aura, daughter of Ming. Below: Flash (Sam Jones) and Prince Barin (Timothy 
(Jalton) are made to fight to the death on a floating, spikey platform. 




time to introduce themselves, they both 
find themselves battling earthquakes, 
hurricanes and hailstones of fire, which 
forces them to crash-land on Dr Hans 
Zarkov's laboratory. Zarkov tells them 
that the disasters are the work of 
Emporer Ming the Merciless who, from 
his palace on the planet Mongo, has 
pulled the moon 12 degrees out of its 
orbit, meaning it will collide with the 
Earth in 10 days. With this deadline in 
mind the three blast off to Mongo in an 
effort to save their planet. Captured on 
Mongo, Flash is sentenced to death and 
Zarkov is sent to be brainwashed into one 
of the Emporer's loyal workers. Dale is 
horrified to learn that Ming's evil plans 
for her include marriage, but help is soon 
close at handl Ming's daughter, die 
Princess Aura, has designs on Flash for 
herself and helps him escape to the 
kingdom of Arboria where he begins 
rallying Prince Barin, head of the Tree- 
men and Vultan, leader of the Hawk -men, 
towards a revolt against Ming's tyrannical 
rule. Do they succeed? Is Ming van- 
quished? Surely, you don't need to ask 
and in true Flash Gordon fashion there's 
a cliff-hanger at the climax of the film 
which literally ends with a question mark. 

Some of the dialogue exchanges are 
extremely funny. Dale and Flash are 
reunited on the Hawk-men's City in the 
Sky. Dale: "Oh Flash, I've got so much 
to tell you". Flash: "Save it for our 
children". Dale: (as she is being pulled 
away from all the fighting) "Please. Can't 
you see I've just got engaged?". Or how 
about the scene in the dungeon where 
Prince Barin and Zarkov are chained on 
the wall together. Prince Barin: "What 
was that about a man called Houdini?". 

This should give you a rough idea of 
what to expect. 

The special effects in Flash Gordon are 
by George Gibbs (Arabian Adventure) 
Glen Robinson (Logan's Run, King Kong 
& Meteor) and Richard Conway and, to 
be honest, they are very mediocre but in 
a way this actually complements the 
story. The obvious blue screen work, 
matte lines and transparent model shots 
all add to the general feeling of idiocy 
about the film and besides, if people keep 
expecting bigger and better special effects 
with every new science-fiction film 
released, they are nearly always going to 
be disappointed! 

The cast is uniformly adequate, the 
exception being Chaim Topol who seems 
ill at ease and uncomfortable with his role 
as Zarkov. Sam Jones looks the part of 
Flash, which is really half the battle as a 
good actor isn't nee^d and he plays it 
very straight which is exactly right. Max 
Von Sydow doesn't quite erase the 
memory of Charles Middleton's charac- 
terisation of Ming from the serials but has 
a good try at being as viciously evil as 
possible. However, the real star of Flash 


Gordon isn't anybody in front of the 
camera, it is from someone behind it. The 
contribution of Art Director Danilo 
Donati towards the success of the film 
cannot be underestimated. The huge 
futuristic sets which can only be described 
as psychedelic art-deco, and the intricate 
costumes add the most extraordinary 
visual impact that ravishes the eye. Flash 
Gordon is a stunning tour de force for the 
art department and Donati, who designed 
a lot of Frederico Fellini's films, keeps up 
the comedic flow with his visual excesses. 
Touches like the graffiti written in the 
dungeons and on the palace walls of 
"Long live Flash" and "Ming is dead" 
make the film an enjoyable experience. 

Mike Hodges' sure direction keeps up 


the pace never letting it flag throughout 
the film's 116 minute running time 
Nicholas Roeg had been the first choice 
as director but was replaced when it 
became apparent that his concept of the 
film was nearer that of the 1974 pseudo- 
erotic spoof. Flesh Gordon, than that of 
the whdesome family entertainment that 
Dino De Laurentiis had in mind. That 
spoof. Flesh Gordon, arguably had better 
special effects than Flash Gordon but I 
derived far more pleasure and enjoyment 
out of this new larger than life version 
and hopefully, despite the greater aware- 
ness of the technique of special effects, 
we haven't yet forgotten the fundamental 
purpose of the cinema, which is to 
entertain. # 
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Above inset: Ming the Merciless (Max Von Sydow) and his hatchet man Klytus (Peter Wyngarde). Above: Flash Gordon (Sam Jones) wields a sword 
like a master. Below left: /fa/a (Mariangela Melato) is second in command of Ming's secret police and assistant to the evil Klytus. Below centre: 
Prince Batin (Timothy Dalton) rules the jungle Kingdom of Arboria. Below right: Chiam Topol portrays the Earth scientist Dr Zarkov. 
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JOHN FLEMING INTERVIEWS THE ACTOR WHO PORTRAYS AVON IN THE BBC TV SERIES BLAKE'S 7. 


P aul Darrow was born in Surrty. As a 
child, ha winttd to bo a sugar plantar 
bacausa ‘It saomad tarriUy romantic". 
Ha thinks, perhaps, ha saw a film about sugar 
planting. Ha usad to go to the dnama a lot and 
avantually decided ha wanted to ba involvad in 
tha film industry in one way or another. The 
bast way to go about that saomad to ba to 
bocoma an actor. So, after education at 
Habardashars' Aske's public school, ha wwntto 
RADA (tha Royal Academy of Dramatic Art). 
After graduating, ho worked with repertory 
companies in this country, wont to Canada with 
a play and tourad the Netheifands for six 
wwaks, playing ona-night stands as Jimmy 
Porter, tha working-class rsbal in Look Back in 
Anger, Darrow appaarad in small parts in tha 
dnama movies The Raging Moon (1970) and 
Mister Jericho (1970) and starred at a Jamas 
Bond figure in tha talavision movie Port of 
Secrets (c. 1972) for Norway's NRK. Mors 
rMsntiy. ha starred in tha tale-movia Drake's 
Venture (1980) for Westward Television. But 
ha is best-knmivn as Avon in BBC te't Blake's 7 
series, a part he has playad in 38 episodes over 
three sarias. 

Starburst: The obvisus question is are you too 
strongly identified eeith Avon? 

Paid Darrow: No. Someone else asked me if I 
wasn't ^/peca$t as a villain. But, take Shake- 
speare. That means I could play Cassius, lago — 
you name it - I wouldn't call that typecast I 
happen to like playing that type of character 
and alto I was able to develop Avon. 

You said you like playing "that type" of 
character. \^at type? 

Tha type of character that I'm able to develop 
on my own — the loner, if you like. I can really 
go anywhere with him, can't I? 

Why did you develop him the ney you did? 

The Blake character was very much the straight 
up-and-down hero, the man in the white hat, 
and I thought, well, life isn't like that It isn't 
like it now; it's certainly not going to be like it 
in 300 years' time or ^enever. So I thought, 
what is the series about? It's really about 
survival and, if you look at the Federation at 
Nazi Germany then we're heroes; if you look at 
tha Federation at Britain, we're the IRA, so 
we're villains. It's a matter of whatever point of 
view you happen to have. From Servalan's 
point-of-view, we're terrorists. So I thought, if 
you're a terrorist, you must behave like one and 
you must have some kind of commitment 
We're living in an era now where we do have 
that kind of commitment Whether you agree 
with it or not doesn't matter, you've got to 
admire the commitment So I thought if he's 
going to kill somebody, he's going to kill 
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Paul Darrow as himsalf. 

somebody. It doesn't matter if he shoots them 
in the back or if they're unarmed - it doesn't 
matter - he must do it So I thought I'd play 
him like that 

He's an untrustworthy egotist, isn't he? 

No, ha's not untrustworthy. If he gives his 
word, he'll stick by it It's getting him to give it 
that's difficult And I admire that 
Is that why viewers admire him? 

I think you know where you stand with him. If 
he does give his word, then he'll back you, as he 
always did with Blake. He never backed down 
at the crucial moment Blake actually had a 
line: "If we get into a tricky situation, Avon 
may go, may run". Wall no, he wouldn't In 
that very episode, Avon was the one who pulled 
them all out of it The reason he, the character, 
didn't get on with Blake was because Blake was 
a wooly-minded liberal. Blake didn't know 
what he wanted. "I want to finish the Federa- 
tion." he says. And Avon says, "Annd then 
what?". Who cares? You're never going to stop 
corruption. You're just going to replace one 
Federation with another. What I like about 
Avon is that I am able to keep back quite a lot 
and let him come out every now and again 
because the basic storyline is an adventure 
story. 

What do you mean “keep back quite a lot'7 
Keeping back a lot of his personality. 

Isn't that a bad thing? The audience doesn't 
know what's going on if you keep him too 
enigmatic. 


No, because occasionally he does reveal some- 
thing else. For example, when his girlfriend 
rolled up, I don't think there was any doubt 
that he loved her. But what I liked about it was 
that however much he loved her, she betrayed 
him, therefore bang! He killed her. Very 
painful, very nasty but very necessary. He's the 
supreme pragmatist, isn't he? 

Sounds emotionless, though. 

No. that's not emotionless because he loved 
her. But he's not going to share the pain with 
anybody else. That's private; that's his business. 
And the audience finds this attractive. 

As an audience, you're objective and you look 
at the man and say He is feeling the pain and 
every now and then, when he's on his own and 
The Look comes, you can think Oh dear, poor 
fellowl And he « a poor fellow. It's a sad 
situation in which he finds himself but that's 
tough, that's showbusiness and he's got to fight 
and he's got to continue and go the way he 
thinks is right One of the guest artists said to 
me; "I love this series because it's the only 
series that has the courage to have a right 
bastard as the hero". And I made the point to 
him at I did to you that he isn't a bastard, he's 
a wonderful, warm human being. (Laughs) 
Because, you see, he doesn't think he is a 
bastard. That's the secret of playing somebody 
who is apparently unpleasant: that he doesn't 
think he is. 

What does he think he is? 

He thinks he's just realistic, sensible and, above 
all, going to come through. He's going to win. 
They're ^1 playing a game and he's going to win 
the game. If he can't win the game, he doesn't 
play. 

What's his background, do you think? 

I did discuss this with Chris Boucher (script 
editor of the series) and I said, "It's all very 
well saying we're Earthmen, but where from? It 
does make a difference — what school you go 
to and all that sort of thing". And the one 
remarkable thing I noticed was that the class 
system still prevails in the future. Avon, if any- 
thing, certainly feels himself an elitist and I 
would imagine, if you look at him in a cliche 
way, he was probably a Prussian or a South 
African or very, very aristocratic English. He 
obviously went to a very good school. He 
doesn't like people en masse and I personally 
(laughs) find them a bit frightening, so that 
wasn't too difficult to play. 

Away from work, you're interested in military 
history and particularly the Napoleonic era. 
Why Napoleon? 

He's my kind of man. Dne of the Blake's 7 fans 
wrote to me — it's one of the greatest compli- 
ments I've been paid - and said, ‘There's some- 
thing distinctly Napoleonic about the way you 
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play Avon". That was a compliment 
Why is he your kind of man? 

Because he was a realist He was able to 
combine romantic idealism with realism. Some- 
body once said to him, "We can attack in flank 
on the Austrian Army but it will mean going 
through these rather beautiful gardens and des- 
troying them". Napoleon said: "How long will 
it take you to do it?" And he said something 
like, "Forty minutes, preserving the gardens". 
And Napoleon says, "How long will it take not 
preserving the gardens?" And he says, 'Twenty 
minutes — half the time." So Napoleon says: 
"Go through the gardens. Win. We can always 
rebuild the gardens". Which is sensible. 

Very Avonosque. 

Yes, he wouldn't think twice. The actor Audie 
Murphy, in his book To Hell And Back, wrote 
about when he was in^the American Army in 
Sicily and they suddenly came across two 
Italian officers riding two magnicifent white 


horses. They were armed, they came round the 
comer and the American officer and ail his men 
froze. Murphy went down on one knee and 
gunned down the Italians and the horser He 
had no choice and that was the professional in 
him. When everybody else froze, those Italians 
could have blown them to smithereens. So the 
kind of realism that allows a man to do some- 
thing like that instinctively — sad though it is to 
kill beautiful horses — appeals to me. He was 
the most decorated hero of World War II; he 
was fascinating. You see, being brought up in 
the cinema, those are the sort of people I 
admire. I was brought up on Humphrey Bogart 
and a situation where men were men and 
women were women. Now, alright, that's a 
cliche, but I like that; I don't like all this unisex 
stuff. 

A tot of people I interview say they were 
brought up in the front row of die cinema. 

I can do the whole of The Maltese Falcon and 


Casablanca and Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid. 

Casablanca's over-rated. 

(Humphrey Bogart voice) Cashablanca'sh a 
grate movee . . . And there are lines like "Rick, 
why did you come to Casablanca?" - "I came 
four de watersh." And Claude Rains says: "But 
we're in the middle of the deserti" There's a 
slight pause and Bogie says: "I wash mishin- 
formed" That's a very witty line and it was 
written the year I was bom. In fact, Chris 
Boucher and I are both mad on films, so I used 
to say, "Listen, I've remembered a great quote 
from a great movie - can you slip it in some- 
where?" And occasionally he slipped one in. 
There was one that was a pinch from Butch 
Cassidy where Bedford turns to Newman and 
says, "Stick to thinking. Butch, that's what 
you're good at" And Chris put that in an 
episode for me, so I actually turned round to 
Blake and said it. You'd be surprised the people 
who pick it up, too. Tanith Lee wrote some 
wonderful lines. Steven Pacey (Tarrant) had a 
great long speech to me saying, "I'm better 
than you. I'm faster than you. I'm younger 
than you, I'm harder than you; you didn't 
reckon you'd have any trouble wi^ me but 
you're gonna have trouble with mel" and so on 
and so on. And, at the end of all that, I had one 
line which was pure Humphrey Bogart; "You 
talk too much." 

Do you get a lot of male fan fetters? 

A fair amount, but more from women. The 
men who write, I suppose, would like to be this 
sort of a person and I can understand that 
because so would I. I don't think I am quite 
him, but it's what I quite admire. If you 
actually look at the people in films today that 
do capture the imagination, they are the strong 
men. And, as I say, I was brought up on them; 
my favourite actors are people like Marlon 
Brando, Clint Eastwood. You know where you 
stand with people like that. John Wayne: 
no-one knocked over his glass of milk and got 
away with it Whatever you think of John 
Wayne, when you went in to see one of his 





pictures, you knew exactly what you were 
going to get. That, I think, is the most 
important thing: you must never disappoint 
When we get a Hake's 7 script where I don't 
think the character is treated properly, then I'll 
complain. Not because I'm trying to be difficult 
or give myself a better part - you can cut the 
part out if you want to - but don't give the 
people what they don't expect, because they're 
far more intelligent than they're given credit 
for. That's a fault with writers: they think they 
have to hit everything over the head with a 
sledgehammer to explain. Actors are stupid and 
the audience is stupid, that's the theory. 
They're not In fact, the audience tends to 
know more than the actors-not about a char- 
acter, but about what's going on. I often get 
letters saying that, when I said such-and-such 
a thing, it actually isn't possible. And that's 
from children. 

Children are very perceptive. 

You can't fool them for a minute. There are 
two little boys who live over the road - 9 and 
11 they are - and one day they said, "What 
episode are you working on at the moment?" 
And I was working on the one where the girl- 
friend rolled up. And the littlest one turned and 
said to me, "Oh, no-o-ol You don't kiss her, do 
you?" (Laughs) And then his eyes widened and 
he said, "I bet I know what you do! You kill 
her, don't you? You would]” That redeemed 
me in his eyes. And, of course, that's exactly 
what Avon did. We had this one episode where 
Avon met his only friend in the Universe. And 
David Maloney [cAe producer; see interview in 
Starbunt 18l said "Don't worry - You kill 
him on the last pagel" So I've killed my only 
friend in the Universe and I've also killed my 
only love in the Universe. It's wonderful, isn't 
it? Where's he going to go? 

The new producer is Vere Lorrimer. Are you 
going to be in the new series? 

As far as I know. What's happened at the 
moment it that Vere't rung us all up personally 
to say, "We are thinking of a fourth series and 
would you be interested in doing it?" Then it's 
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a question of what's going to happen in it — 

where's it going to go? I think it has to develop 
and that's part of its appeal. We've lost four of 
the Seven - five if you count the Liberator. 
We've lost the Liberator, Zen, Blake, Jenna and 
Gan. That's quite a change, really. Now we've 
got a situation where really Avon is in, charge, 
isn't he? 

Yes, what do you think he felt about old softie- 
liberal Blake? 

I think he really admired the commitment — we 
were talking about commitment earlier on — 
and that's why he stuck with Blake to a certain 
extent. Also, he had nowhere else to go. As he 
made quite clear halfway through the second 
series, Blake could have what he wanted but 
what he (Avon) wanted was the Liberator and 
eventually he got it. 

It was really a case of ‘This spaceship isn't big 
enough for both of us". 

Yes, what happened at the end of the second 
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majority are fairiy reasonable and intelligant 
and say / care about this character. Now that's 
marvallous for an actor, marvellous, because it 
means you've achieved something. The fact that 
it's in science fiction doesn't mean it's any less 
good then if it were in Shakespeare. I've seen 
some pretty bad performances in Shakespeare 
that we wouldn't have had in Blaka's 7. 

You seem to have some loyal fans. 

They meke you whet you ere. I loathe some 
people's attitude. There ere one or two people, 
who shall be nameless, that I know very well 
who ignore letters end despise people who write 
in and I feel like thumping actors who say, 

"No, I don't bother: I throw them straight in 
the wastepaper basket." I think if people take 
the trouble to write, you should reply. Without 
them, you're not going to get enywhere. I just 
wish some of the hins knew which people these 
were so that they didn't support them any 
more and they wouldn't get the work. I fed 
very strongly ebout the relationship you have 
with the people who watch you. That's why I 
go to science fiction conventions, because that's 
part of my job. 

You won a Starburst award last year. It's hardly i 
an Oscar, though, hit? 

Alright, it isn't Hollywood and it isn't an 
Academy Award, but it is an award and some- 
body somewhere has gone to a lot of trouble to ' 
think about it and a lot of people have gone to 
a lot of trouble - if you count the stamps at 
lOp or 12p each — to write in and say who they 
like, to I can stand up there on the day and be 
feted and given an award. That means a lot; it 
means more than I've been able to convey in 


series - we discussed this quite carefully - was 
that, as far as the personalities were concerned, 
one of those characters had to go: Blake or 
Avon. I used to expect an episode to arrive on 
my desk entitled Showdown or Gunfight at 
Jupiter Junction or something and it would be 
Blake and Avon saying “I've had enough - This 
is where you get yours". Gareth [Thomas, who 
played Blake] expected that too. But, in fact, 
what happened was that Gareth got a good 
offer to go to the Royal Shakespeare Company 
and he said "I don't want to go on playing the 
straight up-and-down hero". He was ... I think 
you can quote that ... I don't think he was 
happy. I think he'd agree. 

It was a boring part - having to play the man in 
the white hat. 

And it wasn't his fault He's actually quite 
good, you know. But the character had to be 
"morally sound" all the way through. When the 
third series started, Devid Maloney said to me 
"What we're going to do is introduce a streak of 
morality into Avon". Well, I said, "Oh no, no, 
you mustn't do thatl" But he said, "No, we're 
going to". And I thought, well, if they intro- 
duce a streak of morality in him, I can play it in 
such a way that it looks as though he's a moral; 
so I left it at that. An actor can do all sorts of 
things: you can say the phrase "I love you" in 
9000 different ways. What was good about the 


series was that there was a marvellous balence 
between everybody and we all got on Mil. 
There was very littie hassle among the actors: 
once or twice we obviously got a bit annoyed 
but, generally speaking, it was pretty good. 
Josatte Simon (Deyna) was straight out of 
drama school. I saw her recently and she'd been 
to do an episode in another tv series, which 
must be nameless, and she said, "I had the most 
horrendous time. I thought everything was 
going to be like Blake's 7, but it isn't It was 
awfull They didn't speak to me, they were rude 
when they did speak and it was dreadful." She 
hated it - it was so unlike Blake's 7. 

Because Btaka's 7 h xience fiction, though, 
people may not treat it seriously. The "Oh it's 
only kids' stuff athtude. " 

They originally called it a "kidult" series. 

Usually the problem with xience fiction is that 
it's weighted towards plot and ideas at the 
expenx of psychology. 

Well, this is where Blake's 7 was probably 
successful and this is perhaps why the char- 
acten are as popular as they seem to be. The 
emphasis on character - whether it came from 
the writers or the actors themselves - was such 
that it created a deeper interest. People care 
about the characters and that's important 
When I get fan letters, okay, some of them are 
admiring, some silly, some charming but the 
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wtiat I've just said. And that Starburst Award I 
won has pride-of-placa in my home. That's the 
reward, the contact with the audience, which 
you don't get on television: in the theatre you 
get it because you get the applause at the end. 
And it's marvellous and I love it 


Above: A scene from the first episode of the BBC tv trilogy The Poisoning of Charies Bravo with 
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Especially from chUdnn? 

A nine year-old sent me a script It was vary 
funny, because it said SCENE ONE: Avon and 
Blake and Villa teleport down on the planet 
SCENE TWO: They arrive on the planet. Avon 
says, "I don't like the look of this place". Blake 
says, "Neither do I - Let's go back". That was 
the and of the script I thought that was 
hilarious. What a great idea for a gag. 

Is writing something you'd like to get into 
yourself? 

Yes, I would. If an actor does a particular 
character for any length of time, ha gets to 
know that character better than anybody else. 
You also get to know how that character reacts 
with other characters and consequently you 
know more about the other characters than 
perhaps a lot of people. 

So maybe you should write a Blake's 7 episode. 

I wouldn't mind, actually. The only trouble it 
that, if you write for yourself, everybody says, 
"Oh dear mel Ha's just writing so that he looks 
that much betterl" So that's a dodgy thing. I'd 
probably have to write it for another character, 
to they wouldn't be able to say that But then 
you defeat the object of the exercise because 
your character's the one you know about, to 
... A lot depends on the writers, actually. Chris 
Boucher was very much on the right wavelength 


for this kind of thing. Terry Nation's [see inter- 

view in Starburst S] original idea was a good 
one. And then they got in one or two other 
interesting writers. 

Like Tanith Lee. As mil as writing for Blake's 
7, she wrote the radio play The SIver Sky 
t^kh you starred in. 

I did that because the wrote it I didn't even 
read the script before accepting because I didn't 
need to. She writes well and it was a marvellous 
part; I think it calls out to be televised. It's a 
love story sat in a time-warp. And these two 
people, who come from two different areas of 
time, meet and fall in love and then are 
destroyed. She is destroyed physically; he is 
destroyed as far as personality is concerned, 
because he suddenly realises everything's 
worthless. 

You haven't done much radio. 

No. 

But. during the breaks in Blake's 7, you'va 
appeared in stage plays. 

Yes, it's to keep my hand in, really, because 
they're different techniques. 

What's the difference? 

Well, projection (of the voice) for one. With a 
microphone, you can be quite quiet; in the 
theatre, you've got to convey a quiet emotion 
loudly. So it's a different technique. Also a live 
audience means sustaining a performance with a 


beginning, a middle and an end — In television, 
of course, it's all shot out of continuity. 

But the money's better in television. 

(Laughs) Well, I was about to say money's not 
important but, of course, it is. As long as you 
get a fair whack, as long as it's a reasonable 
amount to live on. But the BBC. you see, is 
faced with all sorts of cutbacks. Actually, I 
must put in a plug for the special effects boys. 
Having mentioned money and cutbacks, that's 
the kind of department ^at is faced with them 
and what those boys do with limited resources 
is amazing. It is staggering. (Sto interviews in 
Starburst 17, 20, 21.) They come in and they 
say, "We've made this gun for you" or "this 
bomb for you" and it's a working modell It 
works! They're marvellous. 

Ian Scoones used to do the Blake's 7 effects 
and now he's off to do the House of Hammer 
series for ITC. 

Yes, I'm in one of those. All about vestal virgins 
being sacrificed on the altar, so I'm going to 
spend most of my days sitting among a group 
of beautiful girls - It's going to be terribly 
difficult, isn't it? 

Keeping up your image. 

(Laughs) What image? Avon never got the girl. 
I'd quite like it if he did once in a while, but 
then I don't think they'd cast Raquel Welch 
would they? A 
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With The Shining receiving saturation release and Dressed to Kill repeating 
its American box office success in this country it seems appropriate to look 
back at an earlier feature which has links with both films. 



Above: Carrie (Sisty Spacek) it drenched with pig't blood by her tchool "friendt" et the Prom 
Night. Oppoeite top: Piper Laurie pleyt Carrie's fanatical mother. Opposite centre: Stabbed by 
her mother after returning from the ^om Night. Carrie cowers in a comer, Oppoeite beiow: 
Carrie's mother comforts her deughter after stabbing her. 


Feature by Phil Edwards 

C arrie was Stephen King's first 
published novel although it was 
written after his second, Salem's 
Lot. Brian De Palma became interested in 
Carrie in 1975 and began negotiations for 
the film rights. He discovered that 20th 
Century-Fox had secured the book for 
producer Paul Monash. After some initial 
reservations. Monash chose De Palma as 
director.. 

De Palma then set about choosing the 
actress to play the telekinetic teenager, 
Carrie. At the same time, George Lucas 
was screen testing for actors for Star Wars 
and the two directors worked together on 
the tests for the two films. For Carrie, 
which required two other girls in major 
parts, actresses were tested in groups, 
each girl reading for each part in turn. 

One of the girls tested was a young 
Texan actress Sissy Spacek, who had won 
critical acclaim for her role in Terrence 
Malicks' Badlands in 1973. In 1974, she 
had auditioned for the lead in De Palma's 
rock horror film Phantom of the Paradise. 
Although she was not selected for that 
role, she did work on the film as a set 
decorator with her production designer 
husband, Jack Fisk. Fisk had also been 
production designer for Badlands and had 
begun designing De Palma's Obsession, 
but left that production after differences 
with the film's producer. 

De Palma was won over by Sissy's 
portrayal of the gawky schoolgirl, 
discovering not only her emerging 
womanhood but also the awareness of her 
psychic powers. 

The group tests also filled several other 
parts. Steven Speilberg's longtime girl 
friend, Amy Irving, was cast as Sue Snell, 
one of the few to survive Carrie's psychic 
onslaught in the film's blood-drenched 
climax. Nancy Allen played Chris Hargen- 
son, Carrie's bitchy classmate. Both ladies 
would feature further in De Palma's work 
and life. Amy Irving starred in the much 
underrated The Fury and Nancy Allen 
went on to star in Dressed to Kill and to 
become Mrs De Palma. 


For the important role of Carrie's 
mother, De Palma chose Piper Laurie, a 
leading lady from several fifties Universal 
historical romances. Rather than have 
Carrie's psychotic mother played as some 
kind of wicked witch, De Palma decided 
that the part required a handsome 


woman, thereby underlining the sexual 
repression within the character. 

Carrie's doomed partner for the senior 
prom was played by William Katt, son of 
Barbara Hale, Perry Mason's faithful 
secretary, Della Street. Not much was 
heard of Katt after Carrie, although he 
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went on to play Butch Cassidy in the ill 
fated Butch and Sundance — The Early 
Days. The other male role in Carrie was 
taken by John Travolta, fresh from his tv 
success in Welcome Back Kotter. 

Although Carrie's success as a great 
horror film rests with Brian De Palma, 
much of the film's artistic achievement is 
the work of production designer. Jack 
Fisk. It was Fisk's idea that at the end of 
the film when Carrie returns home after 
the disastrous school prom and finally 
destroys her mother, the house should 
sink into the ground. Originally De Palma 
had wanted Carrie's home to be by the 
sea to allow Carrie to walk along the wet 
sand and be swallowed up by it. Fisk 
convinced him otherwise. To achieve the 
effect, Fisk had a half size model built 
and installed on an elevator contraption. 
Down went the elevator, house included, 
giving a thoroughly realistic effect. 

Carrie is a film heavily laden with 
mechanical effects which were handled 
by Greg Auer, who had worked with De 
Palma and Fisk on Phantom of the 
Paradise. Carrie required a lot of fire 
effects for the prom sequence and most 
of these were achieved using runner pipes 
fed by a propane gas tank. With Carrie's 
powers in full swing at the prom the 
effect of fire hoses unravelling and 
spraying water about was also required. 
When the hoses first unravelled they were 
operated by overhead wires, but once the 
water started to flow, a different system 
was used. Each hose had a pipe inserted 
in it which allowed the water to continue 
spraying and left flexibility in them for 
Auer and his assistants to manipulate 
them off camera. 

One of the more ^ry highlights of 
Carrie is the death of Piprer Laurie, as 
Carrie's uncontrolled anger lets fly and 
causes an assortment of kitchen utensils 
to pin her to the wall. Auer constructed a 
special vest for Piper Laurie v^ich she 
wore under her costume. Into the vest 
were built 'hit' pads where the knives, 
vegetable peelers and other assorted sharp 
instruments would hit. As each utensil 
was run in on a wire, the wire was 
removed and the permanent knife left in 
place. 

Of course, the one scene in Carrie that 
everybody remembers and talks of is the 
dream scene ending, and of course the 
super-scare finish rated by many the most 
effective shock ever committed to cellu- 
loid. To achieve the dreamlike effect, De 
Palma had Amy Irving walk backwards 
and then printed the take in reverse. If 
one watches the scerte carefully, one can 
actually see a car driving down the street 
backwards. As for the shock ending? 
Well, despite the fact that Carrie is now 
four years old and is already considered a 
classic of fantasy cinema, there are some 
of you out there who probably still 
haven't seen it. It would be best to let the 
inspired Brian De Palma show you. ^ 
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AN INTERVIEW WIT! 


A rthur C. Clarke is unquestionably 
today's foremost science fiction 
and science fact writer. His books 
and novels are legion, he was Stanley 
Kubrick's right-hand man on 2001: A 
Space Odyssey, and over the past several 
weeks he has been presenting a 
fascinating weekly television series, 

Arthur C. Clarke's Mysterious World in 
which he's expounded on UFOs, Nessie, 
frogs falling from heaven and strange 
fireballs from the sky. 

It seemed appropriate that I should 
meet this famous writer in the house of 
another great writer, Oscar Wilde, in St 
James's Place in London. Naturally, Oscar 
no longer abides there. It's now the 
property of Collins Publishers, who have 
published a book called Arthur C. 

Clarke’s Mysterious World (price £8.95). 
It's written by Simon Welfare and John 


Fairley althou^ Arthur supervised the 
whole thing and has commented on each 
of the mysteries. It's lavishly illustrated 
with colour and black and white pictures, 
and is a boon for any Arthur C. Clarke 
fan because he no longer writes as now, at 
62, he is retired. Yet, he remains a very 
busy man. 

The television series was conceived 
two years ago when Yorkshire Television 
asked him to list some of his favourite 
mysteries from his files which he's 
accumulated over the past thirty years. 

While the film unit travelled the world 
capturing awesome sights such as the 
total eclipse in India, Arthur remained in 
his belov^ Sri Lanka which he refuses to 
leave unless its for something very special 
and then only for a maximum of three 
weeks. Although he did go with them to 
India because, "it was a sight I couldn't 


afford to miss and not too far from 
home." 

Promoting the book and the tv series 
was one of those special instances that 
had brought him to London this time. 

"Plus I want to catch up on all the 
films that don't get released in Sri 
Lanka," he said. 

Arthur, known as the Space Prophet, 
is a great film fan and naturally his favou- 
rite kind of film is of the science fiction 
kind. "I've seen Star Wars four times and 
will probably want to see it every few 
years. The Empire Strikes Back I wasn't 
so keen on but I may see it a second time 
just for its technical virtuosity. 

"I'm sorry I missed The Black Hole 
but I have some of it on Super 8. While 
the story seems silly, that meteorite 
coming down the ship, though utterly 
ridiculous, looked tremendous. So long as 



Below left: A space shuttle orbits high above the surface of the moon. Below centre: A detailed 
shot of the Jupiter probe Discovery. Below: Astronaut Poole (Gary Lockwood) at the controls of 
the Discovery “life boat” pod. 2001: A Space Odyway. 
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[ ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


I'm entertained." 

"Did you like Clota Encountera of the 
Third Kind? considering its very serious 
approach?" I asked. 

"I was annoyed with the film because 
I'm annoyed with anyone who takes 
flying saucers that seriously. Nevertheless, 
it did have some very good moments and 
the ending was superb. I'm looking for- 
ward to seeing the revised version." 

"Did you feel that communicating by 
music with the aliens was feasible?" 

"Well, that's how dolphins do it 
Thou^ I don't know if one could 
communicate very much in that way. 
When you think about how alien oriental 
music is to us, could you communicate to 
a Chinaman or a Japanese or even an 
Indian?" 

It comes as no surprise to learn that 
his very favourite is 2001: A Space 



Odyssey, the screenplay of which he 
co-wrote with Kubrick and followed it up 
with perhaps his best novel based on the 
film. 

"I have a 16mm print which I like to 
see once a year and it's always visually 
inexhaus table." 

I asked Arthur how he became 
involved with his first and only major 
motion pricture. 

"Stanley wrote to me saying he 
wanted to do a science fiction movie and 
did I have any ideas. I was working for 
Time-Life at the time so I moonlighted 
with Stanley and he went through all my 
short stories. Eventually he chose one 
called The Sentinel and used that as his 
basis. Nothing was left of the original 
story except for there being something on 
the moon like a fire alarm. Then the two 
of us tossed ideas back and forth for 


months. 

"I couldn't say how we wrote the 
script. In fact, I never even saw a script 
until the film was finished. All I saw were 
piles of multi-coloured bits of paper with 
different versions of scenes. It was all 
very improvised. 

"I vividly remember walking back to 
the studio having watched Moonwatcher, 
the ape-man, smashing things up on what 
was the only location which was just 
outside the studio. He was up on a plat- 
form filmed at a high angle so you 
wouldn't see the buses going byl 

"And as we walked back Stanley for 
some reason or another had this broom- 
stick that he started tossing into the air, 
and I felt sure it would fall on his head. 

"Then he told sorrteone to get some 
bones and throw them in the air, and he 
filmed them turning over, and that 


Above left: A space shuttle lands on the moon and is lowered beneath the lunar surface. Above 
centre: The astronauts descend the ramp to Tycho base where scientists heve uncovered a 
mysterious black monolith. Above right: A moon bus skims across the lunar landscape. 2001 : A 


Space (Mvaav. 
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"/ couldn’t say how we wrote the script 
for 2001. In fact. I never even saw a 
script until the film was finished. ” 


"I annoyed with Close Encounters 
because I'm annoyed with anyone who 
takes flying saucers that seriously. " 


"/ have about four books which are 
probably going to be turned into 
films vdiich I'm very excited about. '' 


became the 'jump cut' when the bone 
turns into a space craft. 

"I was away from home for a couple of 
years on that but never again. 

"I'm very fond of Stanley and we've 
often talked about doing another film but 
the problem is I won't leave Sri Lanka 
and he won't fly." 

Arthur is a man who spitfires his 
words and before I could ask the next 
question he quickly said, "Incidentally, 
I'm now a film star. James Pierce, who is 


"Some Hollywood producer 
phoned me to write the actual 
screenplay. He was very upset when 
I told him no." 


our only notable Singalese director, has 
always wanted to film Leonard Woolf's 
novel about Ceylon life called The Village 
in the Jungle. When I heard he was finally 
making it I volunteered to play the part 
of Woolf. 

"It was filmed in a very large room 
where Woolf actually sat as judge in 1910 
and it was very strange to sit there at the 
bench in my robes and to see the view 
exactly how he described it in the book." 

"Would you like to act again?" I asked 

"I only do these sort of things once." 

Arthur isn't even interested in writing 
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any more screenplays but he has written 
an outline for a new science fiction 
movie, called The Songs of Distant Earth. 

"Some Hollywood producer phoned 
me to write the actual screenplay. He was 
very upset when I told him. No, but if 
you get someone to write it and he's 
willing to come out to Sri Lanka I'll be 
happy to talk about it with him. 

"I have about four books which are 
probably going to be turned into films 
which I'm very excited about. Universal 


"If anyone gives Stanley Kubrick 
50 million dollars to make a science 
fiction film and we were able to get 
together . . ." 


already have a very good screenplay of 
Childhood's End which is I think my best 
book next to 2001 ." 

Will he never consider writing an 
original screenplay again? 

Cautiously he replied, "Well, let's say 
that if anyone gives Stanley Kubrick 50 
million dollars to make a sciertce fiction 
film and we were able to get together . . I 
"But I'd only come away from Sri 
Lanka for a couple of months . . . and I 
wouldn't do that for anyone else." 0 

Interview by Anthony Paul 
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STARLOG PHOTO GUIDEBOOKS Each contains rare 
photo's (many in Kill colourl and vaiuaMa refareoce data. 
AM are 11" x 8’a". 

FANTASTIC VVORLOS Tha grand tour taking you through 
70 years of TV ar)d movie productions. vis«tii>g such iRrorlds 
as Mongo (Flash Gordon). Krypton (Superman). MatatUna 
(This Istond Earth). ar>d many n>ore 96 pages with nwe 

than 200 stiMs £3.80 

ROBOTS Get acquainted with the aM-time favourites. 
irKludir>g Robby from F orbidden Planet, the robotnx from 
Friu Lang's classic. Metropolis. R202 and C3PO from Star 
Wars and the robot from Lost In Space, plus many more. 
Also included is an extensive visual guide, with credit 
information, and a plot synopsis of every movie and TV 
show that featured a robot. 96 pages with over 100 stills. 


SCIENCE FICTION AUENS The Alien the stranper from the 
sijrs mysterious, heroic, dangerous An A-Z book of 
aliens from 1906 through TV. StarWars. Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind; a "who's who of extraterrestrial bemgr 

96 pages with more than 200 photo's £3.^ 

SOENCE FICTION HEROES A colourful review of some of 
the heroic giants taken from scierKe fiction's classic 
movies arKf TV shows. 32 pages with over 60 photo's and 

illustrations £2.56 

SaENCE FICTION VILLAINS A rogues gallery of mad 
geniuses and thugs the likes of which can only be four>d in 
the fantastic world of sf . 32 pages with more than 70 stills. 


SCIENCE FICTION WEAPONS VOLUME 1 Science fiction 
has created hundreds of unique and baarre weapons of 
destruction. This book explains how many of them might 
actually work, how they were designed (detailed 
blueprints), the operating theory behind each one and the 
possible effect of the weapon. 36 pages with over 100 

photo's £2.56 

SPACE ART Features rriore than 100 colour reproductions 
of the best in the field. The works of master artists. 
Chesley Bonestell. Bob McCall. Norman Rockwell. Jamie 
Wyeth plus many more, provide an appreciation of art that 


only our universe can inspire £5 80 

Also available in a de luxe slipcase edition £8.00 


SPACESHIPS The little book that started it all! Starlog 
Press' first release features what nnany scierKe fiction 
enthusiasts love the nH>st — space hardware' From the 
earliest classic designs to current ships seen in Star Wars. 
Star Trek arid other popular movies and TV shows. 32 

pages with more than 100 stills £1.95 

SPACESHIPS ~ NEW ENLARGED EDITION This new 
edition IS an incredible collection of rare photo's ~ sure to 
be essential for every science fiction movie fan. It covers 
literally every spaceship that ever appeared in any movie 
or TV show » from Flesh Gordon and Things to Come 
right up through the hot new blockbusters Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind. Star Wars. Star Trek. The 
Black Hole and The Empire Strikes Back. 96 pages with 
over 170 photo's. £5.00 

SPECIAL EFFECTS VOLUME 1 is divided into six chapters 
describing the artist's workshops, construction arid design 
of sf classics, miniature worlds m the making, earthquakes 
in miniature, animating model creatures and hardware 

g reats (the submarine Nautilus from 20.000 League s 
nder the Sea and Saucer C'57D from Forbidden Planet) 

96 pages with over 100 photo's £4.35 

SPECIAL EFFECTS VOLUME 2 Following on the heels of 
the enornxKJSiy popular first edition, this new volume 
explores matte painting, glass shots, animation, makeup 
and much more (all new subjects not covered m volume 1 ) 
96 pages with more than 1 70 photo's and illustrations. 


also available 

SOENCE FICTION YEARBOOK VOLUME 1 A historic 
volunne that chronicles the events of 1978 throughout the 
world of science fiction. It is divided into 5 sections news 
(covering all aspects of the field of sf literature, him. 
recording. TV. conventions, publications arid special 
events), art & artists, awards, the fan field and 
perspectives 112 pages with over 100 photo's and 
Illustrations £2.86 


MAGAZINES 

QNEFEX A US publication devoted to m-depth coverage of 
movie special effects 8 ' x 9' . 68 pages many in full colour 
1 Star Trek — TheMotionPieture'-interviewwithspfx 
director Ooi^las Turnbull. Alien — detailed discussion 
by Ridley €con. H R Giger. Dan O'Bannon. Brian 
Johnson. Nick Allder, Carlo Rambaldi. Roger Oicken. 
Michael Seymour and others on their involvement m the 
designs and spfx £2.46 



ClEEfffi 


2. The Empire Strikes Beck — interview with spfx 
supervisor Richard Ediund, Greg Jem — model maker, 
Star Trek — The Motion Picture — John Oykstra 

interview £2.30 

FUTURE LIFE 

21: Skyiab. human intelligence irKrease. robots. Battle 
Beyond the SUrs; Ck»se tnoounters of the Third Kind — 
the Spe^ Editi^; the space art of Steve R. Dodd, 
prospecting the solar system: Brian Aldiss interview. 
Gatoxina; Captain Quantum — physics super-hero; digital 

recording ; the space art of Ludek Pesek £1 .25 

FAMOUS MONSTERS 

168: Movie robots. Close Encounters of the Third Kind — 
The Special Edition. Gorgo; movie aliens. Jaws; TV sf. 

£1.50 


STARBURST 

25 : The Blood Spattered Bride; The Empire Strikes Back — 
interviews with producer Gary Kuru and director Irvin 
Kershner. Salema Lot; Popeye; the films of Jack Arnold, 
^perman the Movie — the flvmg fx. Bettlestar 
Galactica/Buck Rogers in the 29th Century — producer 
Glen Larson interview. 

26; WerewoN; Thongor in the Valley of the Demons. 
Simon; Tales of the Unexpected — Author Roald Dahl 
interview, comic heroes on the screen. Fantasia; The 
Empire Strikes Back — spx supervisor Brian Johnson 
interview. Glen Larson interview — Part II. 

27: The Last Chase; Mama Dracula; The Hearse; Doctor 
Who — producer John Nathan-Tumer interview. The 
Shining; the films of Ray Harryhausen. Ray Bradbury 

interview; Starhont 80p each 

QUESTAR 

8: Jefferson Airpiane/Starship — Paul Kantner interview. 
Robert Bloch interview. Chu^ Jones (animator — Bugs 
Bunny etc) interview; the space shuttle. The Empire 
Strikes Back — Mark Hamill interview plus matte painter 
Harrison Ellenshaw; Bigfoot plus fiction and "Just Imagine 

Jeanie'" comic strip £i.46 

STARLOG 

37: The Empire Strikes Back — Hamson Ford interview 
plus John Williams (soundtrack composer), behind the 
scenes on Buck Rogers in the Kth Century; Battle Bevond 
the Stars miniatures: The First Men in the Moon 
retrospective. Doctor Who — script editor (and author) 
Terrance Dicks interview. Star Trek — The Motion Picture 

— Persis Khambatta (Ilia) intarview. 

38: Close Encounters of the Third Kind — the Special 
Edition including interviews with the (new) spx creators. 
Star Trek — interview with Oe Forest Kelley. Buck Rogers 
in the ZSth Century — interview with Tim O'Connor (Dr 
Huer) plus episode guide end behind the scenes — Part II: 
Galaxina; George Pa) retrospective. 

Clash of the Titans, the art of David Matimgly 
39: Special TV issue. Buck Rogers in the 29th Century; 
Mork ft Mindy; The In c redibie Huft; kid-vid preview. Boris 
miniatures. Venus unveiled: Tom Corbett; Space Cadet; 
Dniester Gelectke movies. Star Trek — 3rd season 

producer Fred Freiberger interview £1.25 each 

MEDIASCENE PREVUE The US publication devoted to 
popular culture in multi-medie from cinema to the cornice 

— now in a large 1 2 " x 9 " magazine format (68 pages plus 
inserts). 

42: Musicals — a preview. The Man with Bogart's Face; 
The Silver Surfer movie. Shogun; Superman 2; Terry and 
the Pirates (irKluding bonus full cotour fold-out poster); 
John Landis (director Kentucky Fried Movie. Animal 
House etc) interview, extract from Harlan Ellison's new 
novel Blood's A Rover: the art of Barry Windsor-Smith. 
Inserts — The Empire Strikes Back — George Lucas and 
producer Gary Kurtz interviews. Flash Gordon 
storyboards 0-^5 


SOFTCOVER CINEMA BOOKS 

REFERENCE GUIDE TO FANTASTIC FILMS (Lee) The most 
comprehensive index of genre films avaiiabtel Each 
volume IS packed with information including cast & 
production credits, brief plot synopsis and much more. AJI 
three books are 11" x8' V' and illustrated. 


VOLUME 1 ; A-F — 240 pages 
VOLUME 2; G-O — 272 pages 
VOLUME 3; P-Z — 292 pages 
Al) three volumes 


£8 55 
£8 75 
. £8 75 
£2470 


HEROES OF THE HORRORS (Beck) The careers of Lon 
Chaney Snr. Bela Lugosi. Boris Karloff. Peter Lorre. Lon 
Chaney Jnr and Vincent Price. Contains an extensive 
filmography for each star and almost 500 photographs and 
posters (many rarely seen). 10' V x 7"; 368 pages. 


FILM FANTASY SCRAPBOOK (Harryhausen) This 
spectacular volume wiH delight all those who have been 
fascinated by the range of nxinsters, creatures and special 
effects created by Ray Harryhausen and his late mentor, 
Willis O'Brien. Included are nearly 300 original drawings 
and rare photographs. 12" x 8' • 146 pages plus 6 m full 

colour MJJ 

Also available in hardcover eio.m 


THE BLACK HOLE POSTER BOOK 22 full colour posters, 
plus a blueprint of the Palomino, re-create the spectacle 
and suspense of The Black Hole. 9^4" x 13*4", 48 pages. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SOENCE FICTION FILMS 
(Rovin) An excellent reference guide to sf films from 1902 
onward. Over 3S0 photo's. 10*4 ' x 8' j". 240peges. 

£5.80 

Also available in hardcover ... £12.85 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Our subscription service is an ideal way of ensuring 
that you get each issue of your favourite magazine. 
All our copies are mailed out protected by 
cardboard — as are all our orders — to ensure that 
your copy reaches you m good condition. Why not 


treat a friend — or even yourself — to one for 
Christmas’ Subscriptions are for one year and are 

available on: 

ONEFEX 3 issues p.a £8 80 

CINEMA6IC 6 issues p a £8 00 

FAMOUS IMONSTE^ 10 issues p.a £14.30 

5 issues only £7.15 

FANGORIA 6 issues p.a £8 80 

FANTASTIC FILMS 9 issues p.a £9 45 

5 issues p a £5.25 

FUTURE LIFE 8 issues p.a £10 40 

4 issues only £5.20 

HEAVY METAL 12 issues p.a £18 80 

6 issues only £8 40 

MEDUSCENE PREVUE 6 issues p a £12.90 

QUESTAR 6 issues p.a £9 60 

STARLOG 12 issues p.a £14.20 

6 issues only £7.10 


ALIEN 

ALIEN (Foster! Novelisation of the movie — irKludes 8 

pages of full colour stills £1.30 

AUEN MOVIE NOVEL The story retold usirw oyer 1 .000 full 
colour stills plus original dialogue. 10*4''x8*t'. lOSpages^ 

AUEN TOSTER MAG 16 pages full colour pages folding out 
to a giant 34 ' x 22" poster. 

1 ; I he Nostromo's crew, the making of Alien. Poster — 
the space lockey. 

2: Alien production file: the mystery of the derelict. 

Poster — the alien 66peach 

THE BOOK OF AUEN (Scanlon & Gross) The making of the 
niovie — packed with interviews, commentaries and 
special effects. Over 200 sketches and photographs (more 
than half in full colour). 11*'4''x8*'4''; 112pages. £3 10 

REFERENCE & GENERAL BOOKS 

THE ENCYCLOWIMA OF SaENCE HCTION (NwhoH* ed) 
The most comprehensive, most authorative refererKa 
book on scienca fiction ever published) A mine of 
information — an essential part of any enthusiast's library. 
10’ *" X 7": 672 pages with over 450 photographs and 

Illustrations. Hardcover £18.36 

SPACECRAFT IN FACT AND FICTION (Harrison & 
Edwards) From the 17th Century to the future of Star Wars 
and the paintings of today's sf artists via tha reality of 
NASA and co. Highly mformative. 150 photo's and 
Illustrations. ir4"x8*4 '; 128 pages — 48 in full colour. 
Hardcover £8.00 
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SOENCE FICnON HANDBOOK — RE VISED (da Camp & de 
Camp) A guide to writing imaginative literature affordtr>g 
the apprentice writer an overview of the problemt ar>d 
pleasures of writir>g imaginative fiction and teaching him 
the many ar>d varied skills such writirig requires. 8*« x 

5^4 228 pages Hardcover CS.M 

THE AUEN WORtO THE COMPLETE IUUST1UTE0 
GUIDE (Eisler) The first sensible treatise on the fictitious 
world of expandir>g end contracting galaxies and their 
alien worlds, illustrated with 90 full cotour paintir>gt by 
well known artists irKluding Chris Moore. Boris, Eddie 
Jor>es. Angus McKie etc IDS ' x 9' > . 96 pages 
Hardcover 

£500 


Bumper Christmas selection! 
To avoid disappointment, 
please ensure that your 
Christmas orders reach us by 
the 10th December to enable us 
to process them by 18th 
December. 


EXCLUSIVE! 1 1 

We are currently Britain's only stockists of Stariog's 
SPACE ART PRINTS Each full colour print was 
specially commissioned by Starlog and is produced 
— in a limited edition ~ on high quality, textured 
paper 

SA1 Space Sution 2000 by Bob McCall — 18" x 
24 

SA2. Explorirtg Titen by Ron Miller — 18" x 24" 
SA3: The Dream by Virrcent DiFate — 24 

X 18 

SA4. Dustorm on Mars by Ludek Pesek ~ 18" x 
24 

£8 50 each 



STAR TREK 

STAR TREK SPACERJGHT CHRONOLOGY (Gokfslem & 
Goldstein) The history and development of space flight 
from Sputnik 1 to the USS Enterprise. Packed with 
information and fully illustrated by Rick Sternbach. 11" x 
8'>". 192pages~over40infullcolour. n.95 

T>« OFFICIAL BLUEPWNTS OF STAR TREK — THE 
MOTION PICTURE The new USS Enterprise and bridge, 
the Klingon cruiser, the Vulcan shuttle and much more. 32 
views in all' Set of 14 — each 13q«li"x 19" ~in wallet 
£4.00 


STAR thEK — THE MOTION PICTURE PEEL-OFF 
GRAPHICS BOOK (Cole) Over 50 emblems to decorate 
your walls, cars or books — includes Kirk s. Spock's and 
Ilia's uniform insianias. the Klmgoo cruiser emblem. 
phaMr logos, the orficiai Federation seal and more' 12 " x 

8* 24 pages — most in full colour n.55 

STAR TREK — THE MOTION PICTURE MAKE VOURUWN 
COSTUME BOOK (Schnurnberger) The clothing (and 
lewellery etc) of Kirk. Spock. McCoy, Ilia. Uhura and some 
of the aliens and civilians from the r?x>vie will come easy 
with this book. 11" X 8* 136 pages (6 in full colour) 

£5.85 

STAR TREK STAR FLEET MEDICAL REFERENCE MANUAL 
(Palestine) The complete texts as used by Sur Fleet 
personnel. Fully illustrated 11"x8*}": 160 pages 

£4.80 

STAR TREK BLUEPRINTS Every foot of the USS Enterprise 
laid out to exact scale m exact detail Set of 12 — each 9" x 

30 ' — in wallet £3.00 

A STAR TREK CATALOG (Turnbull ed) The what, why ar>d 
where-to-get-it guide to the whole fantastic world of Star 
Trail! There's much n>ore to n than you think — this is the 
ultimate guide to the Star Trek phenomenon* lO’#" x 
8'4". 160 pages with over 150 photo's ar>d illustrations 

0.80 

STAR TREK STAR FLEET TECHNICAL MANUAL (Joseph) 
This IS for the specific use of Star Fleet Academy Cadets arxj 
contains selected material from the data banks of the master 
computer Articles of Federation***Federation Fla^. seals 
and uniforms* • ‘Sur Fleet organ*sation***detail6d 
schematics of Star Fleet equipment * * *Federation codes and 



HARDCOVER CINEMA BOOKS 

SOENCE FICTION IN THE MOVIES AN A-Z (Pickard) A 
reference guide to the films, characters ar>d people of the 
genre.8>« x5’«": 144 pages plus 16 pages of stills £5.50 
MOVIE SPECIAL EFFECTS (Rovm) A history and re- 
creation of the methods of special effects photography 
Over ISOphoto's. ir4"x8^ I76pages. .. £8.56 

THE FILMS OF GEORGE PAL (Hickman) From The 
f^ppetoons to Doc Savage vua When Worlds Collide snd 
War of tha Worlds; the makirtg of each of Gaorge Pal's 
founeen feature films is desaibed in detail. Over 250 

photographs 11’4"x8*4 IBOpagte £10.00 

THE GREAT TELEVISION SERIES (Rovin) A loving, 
nostalgic look at the hur>dreds of heroes who have 
appeared on television since it became a mass madium m 
1947. Includes Sur Trek. The Man from U.N.C.L.E.. 
Batman and more! Almost 160 stills ll^** x 8*/4''; 176 

P4g4» £8.80 

AN ALBUM OF GREAT SCIENCE FICTION FILMS (Manchef ) 
An ovarview of the davelopment of tha ganre. Almost 100 
stills. 1 r 4 " X 8*4 ' . 96 pagM 

£4.16 


JAPANESE STARLOG 

pte Japanese language edition of Starlog. publishad m a 
format you've never seen before, features bold Japanese 
graphics with a fanustic full colour, pull-out postar m 
every issue. Packaged m a plastic, lammatad cover every 
i^e IS a visual traat and is chock-full of rare colour stills. 
3: Spec ia[e ffects issue. combmation colour landscape and 
Sp*M 1888 Eagle blueprint poster: sf graphics catalogue. 
4: Supermarionation issue; (2) colour gate-fold posters of 
future cities: X-Wingfiahter blueprints. GodiMe 
5; Superman tha Movie special, in-flight poster, 
international comic art. Spaceships preview. 

6; }Nondf€ Woman giant poster. Japanese monster guide; 
sf art: Japariesa history of robots. 

7: ScierKe fiction review Much origir\sl Japanese sf art 
photo's never before published in US. forty Ackerman 
souvanirs: colour photo collages and posters 
8; Superman tha Movie section — the complete movie 
story, sf puzzles and mazes: Chris Foss fold-out. Star Trek 
animation. 

8: Alien preview ar>d poster, gum card collectors section; 
spece art. Roger Dean fanusy art; bahind-the-scanes of 
Japanese movie productions. 

£8.00 each 


ART BOOKS 

THE FANTASTIC ART OF BORIS VALLEJO This collection 
of showcases Boris astonishing versatility m baautiful 
reproductions of his most famous paintings mciudirig hts 
work on the Tarzan. Gor and Conan books. Includes 
paintir>gs not previously published. 1 1 *4' x 8*4 " 96 pages 
including 40 full colour platas OX 

®^WTY and the beast (Archtlleos) Superb sword and 
sorcery/fantasy paintings. 1 r , ' x 8’ 4", 96 pages almost 
all in full colour Adults Only. 

^ £5.35 

Also available in hardcover. £8.00 

21st CENTURY FOSS SF hardware from one of the best' 
11*2 'x8 *>": 144 pages almost all in full colour . £5.60 
SENTINEL (Mead) Syd Mead is a visualisar of the 
Amer lean Dream He takes the year 2000AO as hts tima and 
space refererKe. designir>g the cluster-pod housing, 
computer-guided sutomobiles. space stations and 
outrageous space-coionial alien contact suits which will be 
part of that ultra modern world Sentinel is not a book of 
fantasy, it is a visual ancyclopadia of tha poa«tbla. 12 " x 
12": 160 pages almost all in full colour £7.00 


Many prices dDwn! 

Your continuing and increasing 
custom has enablad us to 
increase our purchasing power 
and we are passing the 
additional saving on to you with 
our thanks. 


THE ART Of THE BROTHERS MLOEBRANOT Bmt known 
as the illustrators of Tolkien s world of Middle-Earth, this 
collection includes much of their other fsniasy snd science 
fiction work irKluding psintir>gs from their privste 
collections 10V«''x 11": 106 pages including 40 full colour 

plates £8.26 

FRANK KEUY FREAS THE ART Of SCIENCE FICTION 
(Freas) By and about the World's rnost renowned science 
fiction illustrator. Packed with examples of his Yvorfc. 1 1" x 
8’ ’2"; 120 pages — almost half m full colour. . ^.35 

MYTHOPOCIKON (WoodroHe) 

Fantasies . Monsters Nightmares . Day 
dreams the paintings, etchings, book-jacket and 
record-sleeve illustrations of PatrHX WoodrofN. '11* 2" x 
O'-a": 160 pages in full colour throughout £5.10 

Also available m hardcover. £8.30 

THE FUGHT OF ICARUS (Lehmkuhl. Deen & Dean) A 
colleotion of more than 130 full colour paintir>gs by 32 of 
today's top fantasy srtists including l^ier Jonas. Chris 
Moore, Roger Dean, Tim White. Ar>gus McKie, Peter Eison. 
Chris Foss, and others 12" x 12' 160 pages almost sll m 
full colour. . £7 30 

VIEWS (Dean) The vision is the thing for Roger Dean. Like 
all visionaries. Dean is a loner He no part of a movement 
or school. He has no direct antecedents. 12" x 12' . 156 
pages m full colour throughout £8.80 

THE FANTASTIC ART OF FRANK FRAZETTA Acclaimed as 
the definitive sword & sorcery artist, thesa books contain 
much of his published work Each is 11" x 9". 96 pages 
including black & white studies es well as full cokxir pistes. 

1:33 full colour plates £4.56 

2: 35 full colour plates £4.55 

3: 30 full colour plates plus many unpublished studies 
from the artist's sketchbook £4.56 

4: 36 full colour plates irKluding unpublished paintings 
and excitir>g new versKKYs of early work Alto contains 
more unpublished studies from the artist s sketchbook 

£4.55 

TOMORROW AND BEYOND (Sumn>er ed) Masterpieces of 

science fiction illustration by 64 of today's lop artists 
including Boris. DiFate. Maitz and 6edu»y 300 

paintings — all in colour 12" x 9". 160 pages £6.00 
WONDERWORKS (Whelan) Michael Whelan has gathered 
an enthusiastK following of every persuasion, from the 
follower of Fafhrd and the Gray Mouser to Ann 
McCaffrey's dragon-riders His paintings sre notable for 
both their subtlelxit brilliant harmonies and for his careful 
attention to every detail. 11 ' x 8*4 ' 120 pages including 
more than 50 in full colour. .... £4.56 


callers at our shop THE EDGE OF FOREVER, 54, Ballagrove Road, Walling. Kent (telephone 01-301 3772). It stocks our full range of 
*** mI!!!!!!?* fantasy novels, posters and American comics (from back-issues to the very latest imports). 

Open 10.00 am — 5.30 pm Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Wnfay; 9.00 am — 5.30 pm Saturday. Closed all day Wednesday. ^ ^ ' 



S omewhere in the world there's a 
mysterious new country that 
bears a startling resemblance to 
my home state of Western Australia but 
where the inhabitants speak with a 
mixture of British and American accents 
and drive American cars. This strange 
place is the setting of Harlequin, an 
Australian movie directed by the aptly 
named Simon Wincer. It stars Robert 
Powell as a mysterious stranger who 
arrives in this never-never land to prevent 
an American senator, Nick Raus, played 
by the very English David Hammings 
from being corrupted by the evil party 
boss Doc Wheelan, played by the very 
American Broderick Crawford. The agent 
through which the mysterious stranger, 
called Gregory, hopes to achieve this 
redemption is the Senator's fatally ill 
child Alex, played by a singularly unplea- 
sant-looking little boy whose voice some- 
times seems to belong to an Australian 
boy who can't act and sometimes to an 
English girl who also can't act. 

By apparently curing the boy Gregory 
acquires the gratitude, and even the 
devotion, of the child's mother Sandra 
(Carmen DutKan, the only genuine Anti- 


podean among the lead players). This 
basic situation seems to have been 
inspired by the story of Rasputin and his 
influence over the Russian royal family 
through their haemophiliac son but I was 
also reminded of that excellent 1949 
movie Alias Nick Beal in which Ray 
Milland played an agent of the devil sent 
to win the soul of a politician (Thomas 
Mitchell). But where it was clear as to 
what Beal was up to Gregory's motives 
are somewhat opaque. Though he 
describes himself at one point as a "fallen 
angel" he is presented as a mainly sym- 
pathetic character yet this is seriously 
undermined by the sequence where he 
callously causes a maid to pour acid on 
her head instead of shampoo . . . 

You feel that no one involved with 
Harlequin really knew what type of 
movie they were supposed to be making. 
It's a confusing clash of genres that 
reflects the confusion of its pseudo- 
American/British/Australian setting. The 
script is the main problem, which is 
unfortunate as it was written by Everett 
De Roche who also wrote The Long 
Weekend, one Australian movie I particu- 
larly admired (see Starburst 23). Nor is it 


a very well directed film and the special 
effects sequences are frankly embarras- 
sing (you know when an optical effects 
shot is about to begin because the screen 
suddenly goes very murky). 

The movie does con>e to somewhat 
shaky life in the last quarter when 
Gregory escapes from prison and begins a 
cat-and-mouse game with the plitician at 
his fortress-like home but it's not enough 
to save it from being placed in the 
"interesting failure" category. 

Another movie that belongs in that 
category is Death Ship, directed by Alvin 
Rakoff and starring George Kennedy, 
Richard Crenna and Sally Ann Howes. 

The idea of a ship possessed by the evil 
spirits of dead Nazis is quite a good one — 
a deserted ship is a naturally eerie setting 
and offers plenty of possibilities for a 
horror story - but DMth Ship fails to 
realize its potential. There's a rather 
hasty slap-dash air about the film that 
permeates it on every level, from the 
script through to the direction and 
editing. 

Lack of money is obviously one reason 
for this certain exterior shots are end- 
lessly repeated. The sequence where the 
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PROM NIGHT 


ghost ship collides with a cruise ship 
seems to have been constructed out of 
footage from at least four other movies, 
including The Poseidon Adventure - but 
there is also a distinct lack of imagination 
in the way it is all handled. Sequences 
that could have been major horror set- 
pieces are just thrown away by Rakoff 
who doesn't seem to have much of a feel 
for the genre and too often the film drifts 
into absurdity, provoking laughs from the 
audience instead of shudders (and the 
casting of George Kennedy as the heavy 
doesn't help here either). 

The scriptwriters also make the serious 
mistake of letting the audience in on the 
true nature of the ghost ship at the very 
beginning instead of letting the situation 
unfold gradually. As a result there is very 
little build-up of mystery or tension, but 
even so there are still moments that are 
suitably horrific, such as the discovery of 
the corpse- filled torture room and the 
sequence in the ship's cinema where one 
of the characters (Nick Mancuso) claws 
frantically at the screen on which Nazi 
newsreel footage is being projected and 
keeps finding yet another screen beneath 
the one he rips up. Also memorable is the 
^ne where the little boy (Danny Higham 
is walking fearfully along a corridor while 
the doors of the bulk-heads behind him 
swing inexorably shut one by one . . . 
Death Ship is worth a look if you're a 
dedicated horror fan but on a rating of 1 
to 10 I'd give it only 3%. 

And now Prom Night, a Canadian 
movie directed by English-bom Paul 
Lynch. According to Lynch the movie 
was developed "from a visual idea" that 
he had been toying with for about a year. 
Presumably the "visual idea" was either 
John Carpenter's Halloween or Brian De 
Palma's Carrie (see page 36 this issue] as 
Prom Night is nothing more than a 
perfunctory combination of these two 
movies. 

It begins with a sequence set in 1974 
showing how four children cause the 
death of a fifth child, a girl, in a derelict 
school then moves on six years to the 
anniversary of her death which also 
happens to be the night of the big high 
school dance. The four children have 
obviously done a lot of growing up in 
those six years, particularly the girls, and 
seem to have forgotten all about that 
fateful day. But "someone" hasn't and 
one by one the four of them are attacked 
by a mysterious assailant in black. Who 
can it be? The escaped maniac who was 
wrongly accused of murdering the girl in 
*e first place? Or can it be the school 
janitor who has an unhealthy interest in 
the female pupils? There is also a sub-plot 
involving a plan by one of the intended 
victims, Wendy (Eddie Benton) to 
humiliate the sister of the dead girl, Kim 
(Jamie Lee Curtis) and Nick (Casey 
Stevens). Wendy's ex-boy friend, when 
they are crowned Queen and King of the 


Prom which is blatant carbon-copy of the 
similar situation in Carrie. 

None of this predictable story is 
handled with any real directorial flair by 
Lynch and it's very inferior to that other 
Halloween rip-off Friday the 13th which, 
while just as unoriginal, did at least 
provide some genuine shocks. But the 
hardest thing to accept about Prom Night 
is the idea that Jamie Lee Curtis, Eddie 
Benton and a few of the other girls are 
teenage high school students when they 
all look as if their school days are a long 
way behind them. Particularly Ms Curtis 
who, good actress as she is, is getting a 
little too long-in-the-tooth for these 
adolescent roles that are built on her 
success in Halloween. 

I think Prom Night proves once again 
that it's not sufficient to simply rip-off a 


successful movie formula — you've got to 
add something to it, even if it's simply 
coming up with ingenious new ways of 
disposing of your victims a la Friday the 
13th. Prom Night brings nothing new at 
all to this particular sub-genre of the 
horror movie. 

Next month's column will be devoted 
to Stanley Kubrick's new movie The 
Shining which, from all accounts, is a 
failure in terms of translating Stephen 
King's novel to the screen though 
apparently Kubrick wasn't interested in 
doing that anyway. I would have liked to 
have covered it in this issue but was 
informed by Warner Brothers, when 
enquiring about the preview screenings, 
that if I wanted to review the film I 
would have to pay to see it. Nice one, 
Warners I A 


A selection of scenes from the 
Paul Lyrxh film Prom Night. 



A Column by Tise Vahimagi 


I ive Long and Prosper", "Bi Seeing 

■ You", "M»y th« Force Be With You", 
■■■ etc, etc. The uninitieted mey wonder 
whet the heck ell this it ebout. "Live Long end 
Prosper".^.' What does it all ntean? 

Cults, fan clubs, appreciation societies, fans 
and fandom, that's what it's all about. The 
mutual respect and appreciation of a group 
dedicated to preserving and re-enjoying a parti- 
cular film or tele-series. Star Trek, The PrissNor 
and Star Wan belong, respectively, to the above 
greetings. I've always felt that such organisa- 
tions - Six of One for The Prisoner, £ TAG. 
for Star Trek, etc - have done e remarkable 
and admirable job in maintaining the mood and 
spirit of their particular appreciation. Star Trek 
is perhaps the most-often rerun tv show in the 
history of television; The Wicker Man movie 
would have disappeared into the black hole of 
forgotten cinema; The Avengan would remein e 
feint memory of '60s tele-viewing. 

Star Trek, Doctor Who, The Prisoner, Star 
Wan/The Empire Strikes Back, Btake's 7, The 
Wicker Man, The Outar Limits, The Avengan, 
the world of Garry Andenon, and countten 
othen. To the staunch, hard-core fandom 
behind these films and tele-series, keeping 
memories and respect alive and well, I salute 
you, keepen of the creative flame. 

These groups have become organisations, 
have grown to huge international fan networks; 
they have salvaged related rtMmorabilia, held 
conventions (sometimes on a par with the best 
political rallies) and, most importantly, opened 
up the foggy eyes and dusty ean of tv/stations/ 
film distributon to worthwhile segrtMots of 
audio-visual history, be it cinema or tv. Future 
media historians will one day look back and 
thank these intrepid groups for enabling their 
research into the deep, dark past of genre 
cinema and tv to be that much easier, that 
much more accurate. 

Media museums, broadcast archives, cinema 
and television institutes have all benefitad from 
the perserverance of fandom. And history will 
duly credit them. 

However, there comes a time whan all forms 
of appreciation reveal an ugly tide, a hostile 
nature. Appreciation sometimes leads to heavy- 
handed loyalty - not the loyalty of mutual 
respect, but the stonewall loy^ty fhat borders 
on religious fanaticism. That's when things 
really start going wrong. That's when a simple 
pleasure becomes an obsessivs pursuit - with 
death to all disbelievers. The AztKt received 
their share of this fanaticism from the 
marauding Spanish; The Nazis dealt out their 
version of "the pure world" to a myriad of 
folk. Who was right, and who was wrong? A 
dogmatic stance is probably one of the most 


corrupt and harmful in the history of mankind. 

Now, I've gone off on too much of a serious 
tangent. I'm a sucker for extreme examples, 
enyway. However, I appreciete that the tearing 
down of entire faiths and cultures is not in the 
same league as what appears to be, for exemple, 
the myopic fenaticism of the Star Trek 
followers. It has, nevertheless, minor parallels. 

Everyone at one time or another has come 
up against the deadly blade of hard-core 
fandom. If some unfortunete journalist should, 
in all innocence, bad-mouth the great god 
Blake's 7, for example, he cen almost kiss 
tomorrow goodbye. Should sorrw loose-tongued 
soul dere suggest thet ell is not the model of 
perfection with the voyages of the Starship 
Enterprise, then that poor sucker is made to 
feel like the Cosa Nostra has given him ten 
hours to live. 

If we are to believe that the creative efforts 
of television and cinema stand as an art form 
then we should also have the adult mentality to 
discuss, re-think end re-consider its merits 
within the structure. To freely discuss the 
nuances, meanings and varied interpretations of 
whatever the artistic work. The emphasis here is 
on the word fnefy. 

Fellow Starburst scribe, John Brosnan, has, 
over the years, discussed and interpreted his 
observetions of cinema and tv, has openly and 
honestly 'told it like it is,' from hit point of 
view. And why not? That's what he's there for, 
by way of the peges of the magazine. His it not 
the end-all of judgement. Neither is he the 
courier of some subversive assanination of 
things held in high esteem by cult groups. I 
happen to share most of the joys and pleasures 
of items sponsored by the affection of fan 
organisations, but I expect those fans, when in 
discussion, to elso respect my thoughts, 
whether negative or otherwise. I'm a big fan of 
The Outer Limits, for the record, but I'm also 
open to new observations on the show, be they 
good, bad or ugly. Just because / happen to like 
something doesn't autometically have to itwan 
that everyone else should be in total agreement 
with me. It hat been due to students of the 
medie, the genre, that my thoughts and feelings 
on various subjects have grown and developed. 
The other guy's point of view, even if it's 
ptychopathkelly anti, it still invaluable, still 
ammunition for broadening one's viewpoint. 

Let's look at it another way. If everyone 
that I rrwt agreed with me, taw things the way I 
see them, thought that my way of thinking was 
right, and viewed everything the way I tend to 
view them, the whole damn world would be e 
boring place for me to live ini 

I'm sure thet John Brosnan, in his writings, 
hit observations, has enlightened many fans to 
the good-points along with the negative-notes 
of the movies thet he hat discussed. The wont 
you can say it, well, who cares what Brosnan 


thinks about SUr Trek - The Motion Picture or 
Empire Strikes BKk, but then you might as 
well throw yourself down a dark pit and ignore 
the entire world. 

Because it happens to be Star Trek - The 
Motion Picture, because it happens to be 
Empire Strikes Back doesn't make it the holy 
of holies. Nothing is that perfect, however 
much you may believe in it. A delightful piece 
of (rare) honesty came across via Sue Hunter's 
letter in Starburst 21, which says of Star Trek 

- The Motion Pfcture "It's a great disappoint- 
ment — although out of loyalty I did go and see 
it three times." Now that's the gleaming blade 
of truth, an uncluttered acceptance that 
although your idol may have perfect design and 
appearance, the foundation and setting is made 
up of sub-standard materials. 

No, nothing is ever perfect - be it Doctor 
Who. The Prisoner, Star Trek, Star Wats, what- 
ever - and an open discussion and acceptance 
of its imperfections is not only a sign of intelli- 
gence but also a necessary part of expanding 
one's viewpoint. Surely, if everyone in the 
world believed that The Prisoner was the 
greatest and most noble thing in Christendom, 
then how boring for the members of Six of 
One. We'd all be goddam androidsi 

The mythological world of Star Trek (the 
tv show) was new end exciting — but it elso had 
its flaws and scratches; Doctor Who may be a 
milestone in the history of British television - 
but it can only be accepted as pulp adventure; 
The Prisoner became an English tv phenomena 

- but it's laced with more than a smear of self- 
indulgence; Star Wats/Empire Strikes BKk is a 
landmark in the history of genre cineme - but 
it is nevertheless a classy form of spKe-opera; 
Blake's 7 has introduced new qualities to 
British tv sf - but it hasn't rung any new 
changes; The Avengers was e unique form of 
'60s series tv - but its stylised form and parody 
remain le» than sincere. 

Now, it is bKause I am intelligently able to 
SM both sides of the fence, without resorting to 
physical threats to those who disegree, thet I 
can more fully appreciate the things thet 
delight me. 

If intelligent disagreement didn't lead to 
discussion, and intelligent discussion didn't lead 
to re-evaluation of one's opinion, then not only 
would none of these shows (and movies) have 
ever seen the lens of a camera but the releted 
fandom would be non-existent 

Better than Utopia, better then Shengri-la, 
better than getting your hends on a first-edition 
of War of the Worlds (even signed by Mr Wells 
himself) is the mental ability to see and respect 
things (cinema, television, whatever) the way 
others also see it To think more than twice and 
re-evaluate. To observe and judge from the 
'outside'. Thet is what should be most impor- 
tent of all, regardless of your pursuits. If sortte- 
one says Star Trek (the series) stinks, then you 
shouldn't immediately take the safety-catch off 
your revolver but listen to what they have to 
say. You may agree with them or disagree, but 
the overall result is that you've been introduced 
to a new observation. Now that's a collector's 
item, these days. 9 
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The 


RADIANT 


STAR TREK 


Electronic Images from Space 
Michael Marten & John Chesterman 
A stunning portfolio of space photography 
featuring 1 10 computer enhanced full colour 
photographs. A breathtaking experience. 

128 pagev'l 10 full colour photographs, 

57 black arxl white ar>d duotone 
photographs; Hardback; 

ISBN 0 7137 1116 7;£8 95r>et 




by Bernhardt J. Hurwood \ ^ 

A behind the scenes look at one\ ^ ■ 

of the most spectacular films \ 

ever made. With 67 action \ B 

photographs. 

128 pages, 67 black and whita \ 

photographs; Large format \ 

Paperback; ISBN 0 441 52701 9; \ 

C2 95 net 

'^METEOR 

Scrapbook 


Catalog Edited by Gerry Turnbull 
” The most amazing compendium of 

information and illustrations about the 
^ fictional world of the Starship Enterprise, 
a Essential reading for all T rekkies. 

160 pages. Over 130 black and white 
photographs; L arge format Paperback; 

ISRM 0 448 14053 5; £2 95 net. 


Available by direct mail 
from Oept. SB, 

Mallard Book Service, 
Robert Rogers House, 
New Orchard, Poole, 
Dorset. BH15 1LU. 


Please enclose full remittance 
plus 85p post and package. 

TWO OR MORE BOOKS POST FREE 
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This month regular book critic John Bowles reviews 
the latest offering from Stephen King and a new 

anthology. Dark Forces. 



S tephen King's many fans (such as 
the editor of this magazine, who 
would only let me review the 
book if I promised to return the review 
copy to him afterwards) will need no 
urging from me to rush out and obtain his 
new novel Firestarter (Macdonald, 
£6.95). However, there must be a few 
people left in the world who haven't read 
anything by the author of Carrie and The 
Shining — until I opened Firestarter I was 
one of them — so let me start by telling 
them that in this case the hype isn't mis- 
placed. On the basis of this latest example 
of his craft I'd say that King certainly 
deserves his success. 

If I were forced to pigeonhole Fire- 
starter I'd have to categorize it as science 
fiction. There's no element of super- 
natural horror, although the story is cer- 
tainly packed with tertsion and terror. In 
1969 Andy McGee and Vicky Tomlinson, 
both hard-up students, volunteer for what 
appears to be a routine drug experiment 
sponsored by a shadowy CIA-type 
government agency called The Shop. The 
experiment — with a new and powerful 
hallucinogen — has disastrous conse- 
quences for many of the participants, and 
the survivors (including Andy and Vicky) 
develop various degrees of parapsychic 
ability. In Andy's case it's the capacity to 
"push"; a form of telepath ically induced 
autosuggestion whereby he can make 
people do anything he wants. But the 
trouble really begins when Vicky and 
Andy marry and have a daughter, Charlie. 
The drug has changed them genetically 
and Charlie consequently has a far more 
powerful and dangerous ability — 
pyrokinesis, the power to start fires just 
by thinking about it. 

The McGees do their best to teach 
Charlie to control her talent and conceal 
it, but even years later they are still under 
Shop surveillance, and once the agents get 
wind of what is happening they want very 
badly to get hold of Charlie — so that 
they can pull her apart to see what makes 
her tick. Soon enough Vicky is callously 
murdered in a kidnap attempt, and Andy 
and Charlie are on the run from their own 
government. Worse, Andy's "pushing" — 
which was what enabled them to escape 
— is slowly but surely destroying some 
part of his brain: each use of the power 
brings his death much closer. 

That's about as much as one should 
give away about the plot of the novel, 
which begins as the agents are once more 
closing in on Andy and Charlie. One thing 
which impressed me about Firestarter is 
Stephen King's ability to orchestrate the 
events of the novel. He arranges narrative 


and flashback in such a way as to build 
tension steadily through the novel's 4(X)+ 
pages. It's like watching an expert card- 
player working through a difficult hand. 
He also has an excellent visual sense, so 
that the book's major scenes really spring 
to life in the mind's eye. They are 
excellent scenes, too: he doesn't put a 
foot wrong in showing you Andy's and 
Charlie's abilities in action. Better still, 
Firestarter has in John Rainbird — a war- 
scarred, death-fixated Indian who is the 
Shop's number one agent — an original, 
memorable and terrifying character. 

It isn't flawless, mind you. Once or 
twice King goes over the top when trying 
to keep the reader breathless and glued to 
the page. For instance, when a group of 
Shop agents are desperately fleeing 
Otarlie's firestarting, it seems unnecessary 


to have one of them dive over a garden 
fence and impale himself through the 
neck on a garden stake. Also, the ending 
of the novel showed, for me, a rather 
touching naivete on King's part (I suspect 
he's an old hippie at heart). But those are 
minor quibbles with a novel which, 
though it's no work of art, is a compel- 
lingly expert piece of craftmanship. 

King also turns up, greatly to the 
reader's relief, at the end of this month's 
other major offering: Dark Forces edited 
by Kirby McCauley (Macdonald, £6.95), 
an anthology of previously unpublished 
stories of "suspense and supernatural 
horror" (to quote the subtitle). It's a fat 
book — over 550 pages — and promises a 
great deal, both by the comparison 
McCauley himself makes with Harlan 
Ellison's seminal sf anthology Dangerous 
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Oppotita: Top-selling author Staph0n 
King. Left: The cover of the latest novel 
from Stephen King, Firettarter. now 
available in hardcover. Reports indicate 
that the film righ ts have already been 
sold. Below: The cowr of a new hard- 
cover anthology, Dark Force*, featuring 
work by Stephen King, Robert Bloch 
and Theodore Sturgeon. 
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Visions and its very strong lineup of 
authors (Ray Bradbury, Stephen King, 
Robert Bloch, Theodore Sturgeon, 
Robert Aickman, Nobel Prize winner 
Isaac Bashevis Singer and a host of 
others). Regrettably it fails to live up to 
its promise. 

You'd expect an anthology of 23 new 
stories to contain at least one really out- 
standing piece of work, wouldn't you? I 
mean, that's not an unreasonable thing to 
ask, is it? Well, you don't get one here. 
Most of the stories are wholly unmemo- 
rable little squibs which spend a few 
token pages building up what is supposed 
to pass for atmosphere, then introduce 
the supernatural element (or straight- 
forward threat) before proceeding as fast 
as possible to the horrifying conclusion 
(in which, generally speaking, something 


slimy or sharp-toothed leaps out from 
concealment and does unpleasant things 
to the protagonist). Okay, most horror 
stories have followed this general outline 
since the genre first appeared, but in most 
of the examples here the attempt is 
depressingly perfunctory. In stories of 
this sort almost everything depends on 
atmosphere, on evoking a mood which 
makes the reader huddle closer to the 
light These stories scarcely bother; 
they're like comic strip versions of the 
real thing. 

It's probably no coincidence, then, 
that the two most enjoyable stories are 
by far the two longest. T.E.D. Klein is a 
name new to me, but his story "The 
Children of the Kingdom" is commen- 
dably well-written and carefully built up, 
even if ultimately the idea behind it is 


rather weak. I wouldn't be surprised to 
see him produce something spectacular in 
the future. Stephen King we've encoun- 
tered before. His story, "The Mist", is 
over 130 pages long — many shorter 
pieces have been published on their own 
as novels before now. There's nothing 
startling or original about the idea: a 
strange mist, probably resulting from a 
botched government experiment — one 
gets the impression King is not fond of 
US government agencies — gradually 
envelops part of New England; hidden 
within it are hordes of strange, malevo- 
lent clawed and tentacled creatures which 
do appallingly fatal things to anyone 
foolish enough to venture out The story 
focuses on a group trapped inside a super- 
market when the mist rolls in. It's pretty 
lurid pulp-magazine material, but King 
attacks it so wholeheartedly that the 
result is a compelling read which, at the 
end, achieves an impressively phantas- 
magoric effect 

I'm just back from attending the 1980 
World Science Fiction Convention in 
Boston — the largest to date, with over 
5,500 people in attendance. Guests of 
honour were husband-and-wife sf writers 
Damon Knight and Kate Wilhelm; other 
notables in attendance included Isaac 
Asimov, Alfred Bester, Harlan Ellison, 
Samuel R. Oelany, Philip Jose Farmer, 
Larry Niven, L. Sprague de Camp and 
many more. The 1980 Hugo Awards were 
presented. Best novel was The Fountains 
of Paradise by Arthur C. Clarke, best 
dramatic presentation was Alien, best 
non-fiction book The Encyclopedia of 
Science Fiction, edited by Peter Nicholls 
(a book which I highly recommend, 
incidentally). Hitch Hiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy received a special award given 
each year for humour in science fiction. 
It was an enjoyable convention, though I 
was patriotically gratified to see that the 
organization didn't really compare with 
last year's Woiidcon in Brighton. Star- 
burst readers will doubtless be interested 
to know that Harlan Ellison has just 
completed a novel-length sequel to "A 
Boy and His Dog". It's entitled Blood's A 
Rover, and will be published in the USA 
by Ace Books in a lavishly illustrated 
large-format paperback. 

Update on a piece of news from an 
earlier column: Frank Herbert has now 
delivered the new Dune novel to his 
publishers here and in America. It's 
entitled God Emperor of Dune, and 
advance reports are very favourable. 
Gollancz will be publishing it in this 
country next June, with an NEL paper- 
back to follow in due course. I hope to 
get my hands on a copy of the typescript 
in the near future, and will report further 
once I do. A 
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STAR WARS/EMPIRE STRIKES BACK 

THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK STORYBOOK 

The whote siory from tha Mm iustrated with many Spectacular 

and excrtmg SHIS Laroe format, soficover t1.95 

THE EMPME STRIKES BACK PORTFOUO 

RALPH MCQUARRIE 

Incred^le value* 24 21 ' x 10’ pamtmgs in M colour by Ralph 
McQuame. used by the crea t ors of Empire Stnkes Back in the 
cre a tion of the Mm Dramatic soenae and key characters such 
as Luke SkywaAer. Oarih Vader. See > Threepio and Artoo • 
Oeetoo are al featured Superbly rendered these are a« ideal 
for posters The 24 pamenga come in an attractive package w4h 
a special sheet hsti^ m detail the action «> each tcerte CS.40 

CmEFANTASnOUE S/4 - 7/1 

SpeaaJ double ttsuevMth big feature on Star Wars, packed with 
information and phofoe £5.40 

THE ART OF STAR WARS 

An excellent book featuring al the art conr^acied with the 
Mm The poster an . theads the spaceshs) photos and de- 
signs the storyboards tfie costume photos are al included 
plus the oompM George Lucas Mnscnpi Largesize £9.50 

THE ART OF THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK 
by VIC BULLOCK VALER€ HOFFMAN 
a sup^ brand new American book, featuring a coi> 
lection of production and matte pamtmgs. sketches, 
costume ilustrations and storyboards from the motion 
picture Ful colour. 1i^ pages, targe size 

Paperbound edrtion £7.00 

Hardback edmon £15.00 


' EMPIRE STRIKES BACK ” -ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
Larger size paperback version of the novel with many 
illustrations by Ralph lAcOuame This will be a real coi- 
lecton rtem. £3.00 

ONCE UPON A GALAXY: A JOURNAL OF THE MAKING 
Of THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK ALAN ARNOLD 
Stperb paperback ausaeted with black and wh4e sals grwmg 
the co rnpiet e background to Vie Mm. mdudmg mtarview s 
with George Lucas and many of the stars Th« « an essential 
Item rf you want 10 understand aN that goes mto the making of 
the Star Wars epcs E1.M 

STAR WARS: THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK POP-UP 
BOOK 

Al last the pop-up book mat aM Empire tans and pop-up 
coNectors have been waitmg for TnJymsmorableihaofisrs 
mmutes of fun for everyone and wA lop oft any coaection of 
Star Wars books £3.00 

CALENDARS 

THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK CALENDAR 1M1 
TwMm U colour >M( (isalunng Lull*. Oif«< Vadar. Chmbwca. 
L«iaando(hars)indc«nlf«told C«J0 



23 DENMARK ST.. LONDON WC2H 8NN, ENGLAND 


STILLS 

MOONRAKER. STILLS 
Americans X 10 colour stAs from Moonrakar 
M-1 Portrail shot - Roger Moore as Bond, ready for action 
M-2 Lois Chilas and Moore, portrait shot 
M-3 Jaws attacks Bond, m cable car 
M-4 VAams floating m zero gravity, m space station 
M-5 Bond Vmmps the baddies* 

M-6 Bond and vAam m death gnp 
M-7 Bond Hang-giKlmg. htlto does he know 
M-6 Jaws in Bmi. armed with gun 

55p each or £4^ the set. 

ALIEN STILLS The ofhctal set of 8 colour stills from 20th 
Century Fox. Each stilt features the following scenes. 

1 The Spaceship Nostromo. 

2 Kane discovers the mysterious 'eggs'. 

3 The alien speceship 

4 Kane. OaliM & Lambert prepere to enter the alien 
craft. 

5 Kane in his death throes, lust before the horrific 
chestburst. 

6 Kane stares into* the open egg' - seconds before 
disaster stnkes 

7 Aglohousviewof thedtscoveryof the'spacejockey'- 
& Gioer's amazing designs. 

6 The Nostromo arid oil r^inery pass over head. 

55p each or £4.20 for all eight. 

Also available two stills. 1 1 x 14 ". one showing Ripley iust 
about to encounter the Alien: the other a shot of the actual 
chestburst scene 

Ripley 85p 

Chest Burst S5p 




BOOKS 

THE ALIEN WORLD: THE COMPLETE ILLUSTRATE 
GUIDE STEVEN EISLER 

A WONDERFUL BOOK' Under Ihe guiae 61 exatnmng the 
known alien Me torms m ihe galaxy^galoies and the planets 
Ihey inhebil. Eisler has assembled a bnihani setacnon ol SF 
artwotlrlnotTknallyshowingineMeloiinsnedi Scuse e s oine 
lexl) There ere soma oulsiandmgpciures here wiV< some ol 
■he best work Irom me new generation or St artists who have 
had such a great •npact m spreadmg si's populanty - more 
power to anyone s allow wTio produces s book Mrs Hus 
Hardback, prolusely iRustraled with 90 oolaur pictures. I s a 
toy and a treasure trove t3.9S 

THE DUENOE HISTORY OF THE SHADOW MAGAZME 
WILL MURRAY 

Large sue sobcover book devoted 10 the Shadow Thevol- 
uine includes a history of the Shadow wrm cover repro* 
ductions from me pulps, a story ndex a Shadow story by 
Walter Qbson written tor this book. snm te nnawwirnWaHef 
GStson and much more on and about the Shadow Pro- 
lusaly likjstraied with cover raproductons and drawmgs this 
IS a real plaasure lor Shadow Ians E4.M 

TOUR OF THE UNIVERSE MALCOLM ROBERTS and 
ROBERT HOLDSTOCK 

Creative new hardback book from this talented parr Theidea 
• smple LaoandCarolne.mmeyearZSTT.wnacompeiiaon 
and go on a lour of the univarse (al enpenses paid ol course) 
and the book a a prmied home movie ol meir mp. including 
their tickets passports and pamlings ol me planets and 
people may visit Indudas an by McKia. Tony Roberts. Jim 
Bums Not qmteButtms. but men what St Fu« colour C7.9S 
WANTED! : 22 ALIEN CRBMNALS WANTED BY THE 
INTERGALACTIC SECURITY BUREAU 
Large tat volume wrm portrail and accompanymg 'wamad " 
sheet (hatmg histoiy. de s c r ipt i on and so on) tor 22 at me most 
haaMa galactic cnmnals you could aver wish to meat in a dark 
star e^ 11' X 16' poatarcanbamounladanawall C5.40 
STAR TREK MAPS 

kKrediblenaw Sam lor Star Trek lana/map lieaks Shugamapa 
(each 29' X 41 ')ol the Star Tiekimiveraa.acluaPy accurate to 
the known untveree. one could (il owning a apacacrafl) navigalt 
through real space Arthur Dam would have loved mie! 
Packaged in an attractiva envelope end accompaniad by a 32 
page lAistralad tiocklat detailing me uaa ol me charts 
Watch out Sulu' CS.40 

FILM MAGIC The lantastic guide to Special Effects Film 
Making Erktedby Don Dohler Superb srjft cover, exptain- 
mg many special effects secrets & techniques designed to 
show how to achieve incredible effects on a low budget 
Excellenl reading, very technical as well £7.20 

STARLOG GUIDEBOOKS 

The loHowmg are alt handaome. well preaenled soft cover 
books published by Starlog. ol the same high standard S 
quality as the magazine 

SPACESHIPS (expanded etktionl 
98 pages, the usual great selecbon of photos (many in 
colour) to be expected from Stailog pubkcationa, includ- 
ing new lilma - Aken. Black Hole. Star trek and other new 
stills from shows/tllms inclurted in the prevKXia edrtion. 

£4.80 

SPECIAL EFFECTS An analysis ol aH the top special 
MecU in films 100 pages with ptenty of cofour. Includes 
Robbie the Robot. The Nautilus, miniatures, drnocaurs 
models. VYhen Wortds (>>iide. Saucer C-57D. George 
Lucas. Cloae Encounters UFO. etc. E4.20 

SPECIAL EFFECTS VOL. 2 

Carnes on from volume 1 . exptormg the artistry ol mane panting 
and affects, anmation. speciaf aftscts. make-up. and more 
IncKidsd m the axceflent salactron ol Mm tMs va ma scal^ 
scene from Maniac and a haadburst sartuence from Dawn of the 
Dead, prmied m colour -mamly rad £480 

SCIENCE FlCnON HEROES 

Features many colour pliotoa ol a list ol characters mdud- 
ing Star Wars. Star Trek. John Koenig. Ripley. Wonder 
Woman. Superman and many more Mostly 1 or 2 pages 
devoted to each character or star C2.40 

SCIENCE FICTION VILLAINS 
A new addition to the Starlog Quxlebook Series, features 
all the best known baddies from Science Fiction and Film & 
TV Usual guidebook lormat £2.40 


* Phaser Irom Star Trek. Moonbase alpha, laser cannon 
Space 1999. and murdi more £2.40 


ARBURST Science fantasy m film. TV and comics. 
Star Wars. Star Trek. 50p 

Prisoner. Sptderman. Close Encounters. 50p 

Close Encounters. Superman. 50p 

Battlestar. Robots. Supennan effects. Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers. SOp 

Lord of the Rings. Body Snatchers. Forbidden Planet 

SOp 

James Bond special effects. Star Trek. Ihe Humanoid. 
Lord of the Rings. SOp 

1 2 Boixt/Moonraker, Screen Robots. China Sydrome 

sop 

1 3 Moonraker. Space 1 999. Buck Rogers. SOp 

1 4 Alien. Dr Who. Avengers SOp 

16 Black Hole. Nigel Kneale. Alien art - Cobb. SOp 

18 Meteor. Blake's 7. Movie Aliens. 60p 

19 Saturn 3. Black Hole. Star Trek. Or. Who SOp 

21 Special etiects- Ian ScoonesoMhe BBC who works 

on Dr. Who and Blake's 7. Black Hole Interviews, the 
Outer Limns. 60p 

22 Empire Strikes Back. John Carpenttr. The Invisible 

, Ray. OOp 

-A 23 Emptre Strikes Back. Saturn 3, Fla^ (Jordon 60p 

24 Special anntversary issue Carokne Murvo interview Mark 

HarrxR on the Empire Stnkes Bark Stxigray Cotourpm-upa 
of Munroarxl Hamill Colour poster containmg stiNs from 
varxxjs St Mms 60p 

25 Battlestar Galactica Superman SFX Jack Arnold Salem s 

Lot 60p 

HOUSE OF HAMMER 
IMIe change to HALLS pF HORROR 19-u|B 
Nicely produced magazine witi leatures oft hms wid canK 
strip versions of Mmt 

< 7Sp 

7, 6. 9. to. 11. 12. 13, 14. 15. 16. 17. 16. 19. 20. 21 
22.23 aechSSp 


little shoppe OF HORRORS 4 1 40 page magazine 
dedicated to exploration of the horror/lanlaay worM. This 
issue, besides reviews, containsa Dave Prowse interview. 
Hammer films examinatKm. Orscula past and present and 
loads of reading and photos Realty excellent magazine 

£1.95 

MEDIASCENE PREVUE 

41 Converted to a magazine format, this issue features a 

wrap-around Ul colour Empire Stnkes Back pamtmg by Jim 
Slaranko naariy 40 pages of photos, an and xsannaws 
about Star Wars, plus coverage ol Clash of the Tsans. 
Saturn 3 and toe Lord ol UgN and many other features 
Special 100 page issue, only £2.40 

42 Superb isaue'Ajstburs^ at toe se4ms with everytomg 

a fantasy Ian could dasxa - balxnd toe scenes with toa 
Empire Strikes Back. Barry Snxto's art tor a new movia. 
Superman - photos from toe new Mm S4vsr Surlar - ex- 
clusive coverage of h« screen debui. Fleeh (jorxton - toe 
new Mm. a new Harlan EMton story laatunng A Boy and txa 
Do^^rtgry otoer leatures Il2peges £l.so 

2 This magazina to just toe space of two issues • now toa 
equal (In terms of de^ of coverage, protaseianal siandardi 
.y and general quakly) of (>afanasequa. which n a noiabla 
1 ^ achievemani If you've not yet seen e copy. 4 • e superb 
ma^me Ttw issue features Empire Stnkes Back 


arto Greg Jam 


Star 

£2.10 


SPECIAL: 

LETS PLAY CHESS ANTHONY HANSFORD 
lUustralad by JOHN BOLTOf 
As a fantasy shop tors It not toe sort of book we would 
normaey stock, but 4 It impoaalble to rsaist this bsauti- 
•ully iltostrated hardback John Bolton hae brou^ to 
kfa toe Klees of chess to a novel laahnn by pentxig 
sword end aorcery and fantasy picluree wound toe 

play and toe rssull IS a siunnmg coescaon of over 20 

J>ft4i4«4 pembnge Very good value at toe amazingty 
lowpnceof £^.gg 


PORTFOLIOS 

THE METAMORPHOSIS ODYSSEY JIM STARLIN 
4plalesleatunngtoeleadttorytoEpic.inlu«catour Essen- 
tial 4am tor all Startm Ians £4 jo 

MARVEL SUPERHERO PORTFOLIOS 
Brand new from SQ Prcduceons. each satcontams 4 It' 
X 14' ba4ui4uey drawn and ccloursd pistes 
X-MEN Set t (BYRNE. FASTNEH/LARSON) 

4 pnnis Vt toe Senwials 
In toe Savage Lend 
Aganst Magneto 

AlHome £480 

THE INCREOIBLE HULK SET (FASTNER/LARSON) Sal 1 
4 pnms At War with toe Sub-Manner 
Battling toa Abcmeialion 
In Combat with toa Thing 

In a Nudaar Showdown £4.20 

We have thousanrle of Akn and tv boohs, mage- 
zinss and eWIs. at books and magailnaa. porttoltos. 
camlet, comic books and more Meted In our cata- 
logue. Pleaas tend a atampad addrasasd anvalopa 
(approx. 6 1 9) to gal a free copy. 


The books are a selection of the items available in our catalogue, sent free with all orders. Please 
add postage as follows: orders up to E2 - add 80p: orders up to £5 - add £1 ; orders up to £1 0 - add 
£1.25; £10 or over add £1.50. Please pay by cheque or postal order made payable to Forbidden 
Planet Ltd. 




WILLIS O'BRIEN 

Hailed as the 'Father of King Kong" Willis O'Brien turned the movie industry on its head 
in 1933 with the release of an adventure film whose star was a twenty-five foot ape. The 
movie produced a ^quei, a niche for O'Brien in the film industry and introduced the 
process of Stop Motion Animation to the general public. Phil Edwards looks at the long, 
though not always successful, career of a pioneer of special effects. 
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Above: Without doubt Willis O'Britn't gnatest and most famous craation — King Kong. Though tha producers wantad tha most ferocious ape ever 
filmed, O'Brien felt that the creature would not provoke audience sympathy and attempted to humanise Kong. Nevertheless, he had his ferocious 
moments. Centre: From the climatic finale of King Kong. The climbs the Empire State Building and battles tha American Air Force. Note 

tha absence of a tv antennal 


W illis O'Brien was bom in Oakland, 
California on March 2 1886. At 
the age of thirteen he left home 
and worked as a cowboy. He later went 
on to become a prize fighter and was then 
apprenticed to a marble sculptor. In 1913 
at the age of 29 he was working as an 
assistant sculptor at San Francisco's 
World's Fair. During this period he began 
to experiment with stop motion anima- 
tion using a borrowed movie camera. As' 
early as 1914 he had made a test film 
which featured a dinosaur and a caveman. 
In 1915 he made a short film called The 
DirKMaur and the Missing Link and sold it 
to the Edison company for 525 dollars. 
Two more trick films followed, Morpheus 
Mika and Birth of a Flivver. In 1916, 
O'Brien moved to New York to make 
further shorts for Edison. These included 
RFD 10,000 BC, Prehistoric Poultry, 
Curious Pets of Our Ancestors and 
Nippy's Nightmare. The latter was the 
first stop motion film to feature live 
actors with the models, though not in the 
same shot. 

In 1917, O'Brien met Herbert M. 
Dawley, one of the cinema's pioneer 
photographers. The two men agreed to 
make The Ghost of Slumber Mountain. 
For this film O'Brien constructed five 
prehistoric monsters under the guidance 
of Dr Barnum Brown of the American 
Museum of Natural History in an effort 
to make the dinosaurs as realistic as 


possible. The completed film ran 3,000 
feet, but after disagreements with Dawley 
who owned the property, the film was 
cut to 520 feet. Despite this, the film was 
a huge success and opened at the New 
York Strand in 1919. O'Brien received no 
credit on the film or its advertising 
posters. The deleted footage was used by 
Dawley in another short film he released 
the following year. Along the Moonbeam 
Trail. Dawley even went so far as to take 
out patents on full size armatures in an 
effort to discredit O'Brien's work, and in 
contemporary interviews stated that he 
had manipulated these models for the 
film. 

Meanwhile, O'Brien had been contr- 
acted by Watterson Rothacker to make a 
series of short novelty films using 
the O'Brien animation techniques. 
Thou£^ none were made Rothacker man- 
aged to acquire the rights for Conan 
Doyle's The Lost World (see feature in 
Starburst 12). The two men realised that 
the scope of the film was well beyond the 
usual one-man operation that O'Brien was 
used to and Rodiacker arranged that film 
should be made as a co-production with 
First National Pictures. 

While attending evening classes at the 
Otis Art Institute, O'Brien met Marcel 
Delgardo, a twenty year old Mexican 
sculptor. O'Brien hired him for 75 dollars 
a week to help on The Lost World project 
at First National's Burbank Studios. The 


two worked for two years under tight 
security, sculpting the fifty models to be 
used in the feature. These were far more 
sophisticated than O'Brien's previous 
models. They had articulated ball and 
socket joints and the muscles were built 
up with latex pads. Many of the models 
also had air bladders inserted in them to 
achieve breathing effects. By 1922 a test 
reel was ready and was given to Conan 
Doyle who was visiting America at the 
time, lecturing on his spiritualist beliefs. 
He showed the film without explanation 
at a meeting held by The Society of 
American Magicians. Doyle later told the 
gathering that the film was a manifesta- 
tion from the ether and caused a sen- 
sation with page one headlines the 
following day. Realising the story was 
getting out of hand he later issued a state- 
ment explaining the film's origin. Herbert 
M. Dawley, attracted by the publicity, 
took out a writ against Doyle and 
Rothacker, stating that the film had been 
made using techniques that he had deve- 
loped for The Ghost of Slumber 
Mountain. Fortunately nothing came of 
the case. 

In July 1924, work on The Lost World 
commertced in earnest with a budget of 
one million dollars. Full scale sets were 
built of London streets and exotic 
jungles. 

Two directors worked on the film, 
Harry Hoyt and William Dowling. After a 
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Above: The giant ape faced e few monsters during the 100 minute running time of the film. Here he is seen tearing the Lady with the Golden 
Tonsils, Fay Wray, from the taloned grasp of e prehistoric pterodon. Elsewhere in the movie Kong goes fifteen rounds with a Tyrannosaurus 
and wins by a clean knock-out. Most of the Skull Island footage has a strange nightmarish quality attributable in the main to the 
shooting of all "exteriors" in the studio. 


year of filming the feature was released in 
1925 and ran two hours. Surviving prints 
are much cut, running approximately half 
that time. 

Despite the film's success, a planned 
sequel was never made. O'Brien became 
involved in two other projects, Franken- 
stein in which the monster was to be one 
of his stop motion models and H.G. 
Wells' Food of the Gods. These too, were 
never made. 

In 1930 O'Brien sold a story idea to 
RKO. The film was to be called Creation, 
which would once again contain a variety 
of stop motion monsters in a setting not 
unlike that of The Lost World. The film 
went ahead and was heavily storyboarded 
by a corps of artists including Mario 
Larrinaga and Byron Crabbe who would 
later work on King Kong. Delgardo was 
also brought in to assist O'Brien. 

Creation presented more problems in 
the animation department than had The 
Lost World. Where the earlier film had 
been shot at silent speed (16 fps) the new 
film would be in sound and shot at 24 
fps. This required O'Brien to rethink his 
methods. It also meant that one-third less 
animation could be achieved in the same 
amount of time. Unfortunately RKO was 
hard hit by the Depression and on the 
verge of bankruptcy. The studio head, 
William Le Baron, was replaced by whiz- 
kid David 0. Seiznick who was instructed 
by the New York office to cut back on 


production. Salaries were cut drastically 
and all productions halted for reappraisal. 

Seiznick brought in producer Merian 
C. Cooper, to assist in the choosing of 
new scripts. Cooper was not impressed 
with the script for Creation, though he 
was impressed with the technical 
wizardry of O'Brien. Cooper had long 
been wanting to produce a film which 
would feature a giant ape as the star and 
in O'Brien's work saw the medium he 
could at last utilise. 

Seiznick obtained permission to shoot 
a test reel for Cooper's story. Work began 
in Production 601, which two years later 
would en^erge as King Kong, arguably the 
greatest monster movie ever made. 

Delgardo went to work on the Kong 
character and created, under O'Brien's 
supervision, an almost human ape. 
Cooper was horrified. He wanted the fier- 
cest ape ever designed. O'Brien disagreed, 
feeling that such a monster would not 
engender any sympathy from an 
audience. O'Brien walked out, but 
returned soon after. 

Edgar Wallace, an English author of 
detective thrillers was brought over by 
RKO to write scripts. Cooper soon had 
him working on The Beast, RKO's 
working title for Kong. However, Wallace 
fell ill with a severe case of pneumonia 
and died on February 10, 1932. None of 
his work remained in the film, although 
Cooper went ahead and gave him screen 


credit nonetheless. 

The test reel went ahead under high 
security filming on RKO's Stage 3. By 
this time, the title had been changed to 
The Eighth Wonder. 

O'Brien gave his artists and builders of 
miniature sets a folio of drawings by 
Gustav Dore and told them that he 
wanted a similar effect in the sets and 
glass paintings. The finished film has 
much of this Dore influence in it, parti- 
cularly in the jungle sets, full of twisted 
trees and sombre lighting effects. O'Brien, 
for this test reel, used several of the dino- 
saur models intended for Creation, as well 
as the now redesigned Kong . Many glass 
paintings were done which were hung 
between the animation tables, giving 
these scenes a three dimensional effect 
and further enhancing the fantastic mood 
of the film. 

The RKO executives were astonished 
by the test reel and production proper 
began. Meanwhile, Ernest Schoedsack, 
Cooper's partner in several earlier 
documentary films, most notably Chang 
and Grass, joined the production and the 
two set up another film to shoot simul- 
taneously with Kong, The Most Dange- 
rous GanM. As well as many sets from 
Kong, the two producers also used several 
of the jungle background plates and 
Kong's leading lady. Fay Wray, for the 
horrifying thriller. 

King Kong was completed at a budget 
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of 650 dollars and openad to ecstatic 
praise at the Radio City Music Hall in 
New York and Graumann's Chirtese 
Theatre in Los Angeles. Both cinemas 
presented the film with elaborate stage 
productions, Graumann's even going so 
far as to display the full size head and 
shoulders of Kong used for several shots 
in the film, in its forecourt. It is easy to 
dismiss King Kong today as high camp. 
However, to treat it in such a way does 
both the film and its makers little credit. 
Full of action and adventure. King Kong 
remains one of the few bona fide movie 
classics. 

With Kong making more money than 
RKO could have ever imagined, it was 
natural that a sequel should follow. Son 
of Kong was rushed into production in 
late 1933 and was hastily made by the 
same team on a much smaller budget. 
Instead of a ferocious ape. Son of Kong 
contained a cute little vvhite gorilla that 
was used more for comedy relief than 
menace. The result however, remains a 
thoroughly watchable and enjoyable film. 
The indefatigable Carl Denham, again 
played by Robert Armstrong, returns to 
Skull Island in search of treasure. There 
he discovers the offspring of Kong. The 
film, like its predecessor, is full of action 
and O'Brien managed to refine many of 
the techniques that he had pioneered in 
Kong. Today it is almost a lost film and is 
usually overlooked by fans of the 
original. 

During the final months of shooting 
Son of Kong, personal tragedy struck 
O'Brien. His wife, who was suffering from 
TB and cancer, shot and killed her two 
sons and then shot herself. She was 
rushed to hospital where it was found 
that the gunshot wound she had inflicted 
on herself had actually punctured her 
lung and drained it, thereby prolonging 
her life. Considered too ill to be tried, she 
remained in hospital. O'Brien refused to 
visit her. Several months later O'Brien 
began seeing a young woman and 
following the death of his wife, they were 
married. 

Following the success of Kong, Merian 
Cooper was named head of RKO produc- 


tion. During a honeymoon visit to Italy, 
he became enamoured of the ruins of 
Pompeii and on his return to work began 
production on Last Days of Pompeii, a 
spectacle of DeMille proportions. He 
enlisted O'Brien as his chief special 
effects technician. Although O'Brien 
didn't contribute any stop motion to the 
film, he created many spectacular minia- 
ture explosions as the city is engulfed by 
the molten lava. 

O'Brien's next special effects work was 
on a long forgotten musical. Dancing 
Pirate for Pioneer Pictures. For this he 
created several glass paintings of pirate 
ships and it marked the first time he 
worked with the Technicolor process. 

In 1938 the highly imaginative Cooper 
submitted a script to MGM called War 
Eagles. It was to be an epic mythical 
adventure that mixed Viking warriors 
with prehistoric monsters and culminated 
in a battle with Vikings riding giant eagles 
in a pitched battle with pterodactyls. 
Several other script ideas were brought in, 
one of which featured the eagles doing 
battle with a fleet of planes over New 
York City. However, the beginning of 
World War Two brought the production 
to a swift end although a ten minute test 
reel survives. 

In 1941, O'Brien turned his hand to a 
story by Harold Lamb, called G\nmngi — a 
story of a lost valley populated by 
dinosaurs and discovered by a band of 
cowboys from a wild west show. Pre- 
production work was comntenced but 
halted after a short time. The film was 
finally made in 1967 by O'Brien's 
protege, Ray Harryhausen, as The Valley 
of Gwangi (see Starburst 27). Despite the 
fact that many of the sequences were 
used from O'Brien's original concepts, he 
received no screen credit. 

After a stint in the Army Air Corps 
during the war. Cooper reteamed with his 
old partrter, Schoedsack, to film Mr 
Joseph Young of Africa, another giant 
ape story. Once again, the producers 
brought in the Kongmaker. O'Brien 
enlisted the aid of Marcel Delgardo and 
also hired a young animator, Ray Harry- 


hausen, who had made several short films 
using the techniques he had studied 
through innumerable viewings of King 
Kong. Harryhausen had often shown 
O'Brien samples of hit work and had 
impressed the master enough to convince 
him that he was ready to work on a large 
scale animation feature. As it developed, 
Harryhausen animated about 80% of the 
film with O'Brien working in a supervi- 
sory capacity only. Delgardo built the 
complicated armatures required for the 
film. The film reminds one of Son of 
Kong with Joe Young being used for 
mostly comic scenes. As with Son of 
Kong, the film has paled into comparative 
insignificance next to King Kong, but the 
animation is the best of any that O'Brien 
was involved with. Although it lacks the 
pure driving force of Kong, Mighty Joe 
Young, the film's final release title, has 
many scenes of complicated stop motion 
work. It won for O'Brien a well-deserved 
Oscar, the award he should have won for 
Kong. A planned sequel in which the 
twelve foot high ape was to meet Tarzan, 
was cancelled when it was discovered that 
Mighty Joe Young was slow to recoup its 
one million dollars plus budget. 

O'Brien then tried to interest the 
studios in a story that he had written 
with his wife called The Valley of the 
Mist, another lost world opus which 
featured a Mexican boy and his pet bull. 
The film was to dimax with the bull 
battling an allosaurus. Producer Jesse 
Lasky made extensive preparations for 
the film but finally sold the rights to 
Edward and William Nassour. The title 
was changed to Ring Around Saturn and 
the script was rewritten. However, the 
project was finally shelved. 

Meanwhile, Cooper was busy develo- 
ping his three screen Cinerama process for 
a documentary pot-pourri called This is 
Cinerama. Cooper hired O'Brien to work 
on the project and also to investigate the 
possibilities of remaking King Kong in the 
new process. Like a previous Cooper- 
O'Brien project of 1950, a filming of 
Wells' Food of the Gods, the idea lay 
dormant. It would remain for Dino Di 
Laurentiss to remake the mighty ape's 
adventures in the much discussed 1976 
feature. 

The Beast of Hollow Mountain was a 
script that Willis O'Brien submitted to the 
Nassour brothers who had bought the 
option on Valley of the Mist. Hollow 
Mountain was another variation on the 
lost world theme and O'Brien worked in 
several elements from the unfilmed 
Gwangi, mixing cowboys and monsters. 
The Nassours bought the script but des- 
pite the assurance that O’Brien would 
handle the effects, the film went ahead 
without the animator and O'Brien found 
himself barred from the studio lot The 
result, released in 1956, was a shoddy 
film with the dinosaur making an appea- 
rance in the film's closing monwnts only. 




Warners Brothers next approached O'Brien to 
design the effects for their documentary. The 
Animal World, in 1956. Although he designed the 
model dinosaurs, the bulk of the film's animation 
work was carried out by Ray Harryhausen. 
O'Brien was then hired by Warners to work on the 
effects for The Black Scorpion, a film that once 
again used the popular lost world theme. To cut 
costs the movie was shot in Mexico. However, the 
makers, having completed the live-action footage, 
found conditions so poverty-stricken in the small 
Mexican studio that they had to return to Calif- 
ornia, where the animation footage was completed 
in the garage of Pete Peterson, one of O'Brien's 
assistants. 

A murky British production. Behemoth the Sea 
Monster, was the next film to feature the work of 
Willis O'Brien. Made on a poverty row budget, the 
film is almost unwatchable today. O'Brien didn't 
have enough money to finish the effects, which 
were completed in the United States, while the 
live-action was shot in England. To cover gaps left 
by the minute budget, the producers used several 
scenes over and over again. 

When O'Brien was contracted by Irwin Allen to 
work on a big budget colour remake of The Lost 
World in 1960, he was very excited by the 
prospect. However, he soon found that he had 
been hired merely for the prestige of his name and 
for his connection with the 1925 original. The 
resultant film was a distaster by any standards, 
using phoney sound-stage sets lacking in atnrtos- 
phere and photographically enlarged lizards to 
play the denizens of Doyle's Lost World. 

At the age of 76, Willis O'Brien was tired of the 
way the film industry had been treating him, 
although he was still keen to see a major produc- 
tion use his unique talents in a creative way. He 
had seen a story idea of his. King Kong vs The 
Prometheus, turned into a Toho travesty called 
King Kong vs Godzilla and had seen his suggestions 
ignored on the set of Allen's Lost World. 

It was during the filming of It's a Mad, Mad, 
Mad, Mad World, on which he was animating the 
final scenes with the fire truck and ladder, that he 
was struck down with a massive heart attack. 

Willis O'Brien died on November 8, 1962. 
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